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and quiet flows the Don 


Fishing is one of those pastimes that has 
been handed down through the ages 
Revolution and all. In Russia to-day 
small boys still continue to wait hour 
upon hour for their slippery victims 
amidst the reedy waters of a quiet 
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There are no ‘ clues’, properly speaking, @ 
each case the word required has been omitted 
and can be inserted without damaging (in p) 
improving) the sense It is sometimes neces® 
the spacing of the words For example, th 
might be indicated by the sentence ‘My tr 
but he has a fist!’, the complete sentence 4} 
trousers are smart, but he has a finer vest’ 
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16 Employers of oil for wages 17 Slots of difficult questions, 
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Looking Forward 


S Mr Walter Lippmann recently pointed out in an 
address to the University of Chicago, during the 
past decade there has been a technological revolution 
of the most radical kind with enormous consequences. 
What has happened transcends politics in the ordinary sense 
of the word. Just as all previous theories of military strategy 
have become obsolete, so, too, some of our political axioms 
oteepandtraditional diplomatic rules no longer have any relevance. 
has been brought about by the hydrogen 
sult is a stalemate, which both sides now 
+a fact. The period of bluff and threats is 
no longer any need to paint horrific pictures 
destruction of civilization and the possible 
imo sapiens. The statesmen of the world no 
Jf-incredulously to the grim warnings of the 
y know very well what the hydrogen bomb 
what is more important, they admit it. This 
m why the nervous tension we have endured 
8s been somewhat relaxed. 
as been granted a reprieve—or perhaps it 
accurate to say that sentence has been sus- 
in look forward to a breathing space and it 
it we should take the fullest advantage of it. 
> be a period of complete peace, but if we 
termination to localize any hostilities that 
all have a unique opportunity of transforming 
of life almost everywhere. Nuclear energy 
‘even more sensational rises in the standards 
ose which resulted from steam and electricity. 
yn it can enable rapid industrialization of 
ch coal is scarce and communications poor. 
ps pace with the great advances of physical 
‘erial conditions of a full life will no longer 
y by a fortunate minority of the world’s 
These are not Utopian dreams, but real 
lin our grasp. Peace, however, is not the 


they are to be realized. Deeply ingrained 
t based on archaic traditions and sometimes 
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on sheer superstition could still cheat us of the prize. Scientific 
thinking will bring about no very desirable consequences 
and perhaps the very reverse—if it is confined to the 
laboratory. To carry the revolution through, we need an 
impartial revision of the basic assumptions we have inherited 
from a pre-scientific age. 
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sentence ‘My trousers are smart, not later than Monday, January 9. 
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DOWN 

1 When it’s even it's time to 
go home 

2 Giddiness is symptomatic; 

f I go! 

I saw the pasting in the 

pulpit 

5S 1 consider a pi a sly, 
trifling generosity 

6 Be wary lest enemy ap- 
proach 

7 A curse gives children a 
pious upbringing 


is 


7 8 A millionaire can run to 
vex pensive gifts 
a 
13 Face not to be denied 
s 17 Slots of difficult questions 


To best pilot is risky! 


19 Mendelssohn did his Bach 


composition 


20 Cash make it balance 


t 21 The ass must not be 
- dropped in Hampstead 
Heath! 


22 Careless lady lost ten 

244A firth is required of a 
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26 Jilted? Then I burn of the 
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28 Barkis said he wds wing. 
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Looking Forward 


S Mr Walter Lippmann recently pointed out in an 

address to the University of Chicago, during the 

past decade there has been a technological revolution 
of the most radical kind with enormous consequences. 
What has happened transcends politics in the ordinary sense 
of the word. Just as all previous theories of military strategy 
have become obsolete, so, too, some of our political axioms 
and traditional diplomatic rules no longer have any relevance. 
The great change has been brought about by the hydrogen 
bomb. The result is a stalemate, which both sides now 
recognize to be a fact. The period of bluff and threats is 
over. There is no longer any need to paint horrific pictures 
about the total destruction of civilization and the possible 
extinction of homo sapiens. The statesmen of the world no 
longer listen half-incredulously to the grim warnings of the 
scientists. They know very well what the hydrogen bomb 
would do and, what is more important, they admit it. This 
is the real reason why the nervous tension we have endured 
for ten years has been somewhat relaxed. 

The world has been granted a reprieve—-or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that sentence has been sus- 
pended. We can look forward to a breathing space and it 
is important that we should take the fullest advantage of it. 
It is unlikely to be a period of complete peace, but if we 
maintain our determination to localize any hostilities that 
break out, we shall have a unique opportunity of transforming 
the conditions of life almost everywhere. Nuclear energy 
can bring about even more sensational rises in the standards 
of living than those which resulted from steam and electricity. 
With automation it can enable rapid industrialization of 
countries in which coal is scarce and communications poor. 
If medicine keeps pace with the great advances of physical 
science, the material conditions of a full life will no longer 
be enjoyed only by a fortunate minority of the world’s 
population, These are not Utopian dreams, but real 
possibilities within our grasp. Peace, however, is not the 
sole essential if they are to be realized. Deeply ingrained 
habits of thought based on archaic traditions and sometimes 
on sheer superstition could still cheat us of the prize. Scientific 
thinking will bring about no very desirable consequences 
and perhaps the very reverse—if it is confined to the 
laboratory. To carry the revolution through, we need an 
impartial revision of the basic assumptions we have inherited 
from a pre-scientific age. 
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POISON 


HE dew that falls from 
heaven is not so gentle when 
it is radio-active. How dan- 
gzerous the atmosphere we breathe 
has become is a matter on which 
scientists | have questioned are 
cautious in giving an opinion 
Ihe reason is that they simply 
don't know; but they are de- 
cidedly uneasy The Medical 
Research Council in this country, 
the National Academy of Science 
in the United States, and the 
United Nations Committee are 
all hard at work trying to find 
the answer. Aircraft are collecting 
samples of dust at high altitudes, 
rainwater 1s being analysed, and 
LuInea-pizs of various sorts are 
being observed. The final result 
of these investigations may set 
our fears at rest; but suppose it 
does not? Suppose thermo- 
nuclear bombs continue to be 
exploded and we then discover 
that they have done irremediable 
damage” It is not a pleasant 
thought, but we should be fools 
to suppress it on that account 
To manufacture bombs and 
not take the precaution of seeing 
whether they will work seems 
pretty futile at first sight; but 
this is a case for taking a second 
look. So far the tests have only 
hotted up the competition, The 
recent Russian challenge will be 
taken up by the Americans next 
spring and then it will be Britain’s 
turn. | don’t suppose that Chiefs 
of Stath will ever be satisfied 
that they have found the bomb 
to end bombs. In the name of 
common sense, why can't we all 
agree to postpone further trials 
until the result of the inquiry into 
their effects is known? These 
explosions poison the political 
atmosphere as well as the ai 
Ihe test that matters most ts 
whether the old idea that man ts 
a rational animal must be dis- 
carded. We are in the middle 
of it 
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Queer Fish 
| STILL cannot get excited 
about the clamour in Fleet 
Street over so-called virgin 
births. Several years ago J. B. S. 
Haldane told me about the sur- 
prising behaviour of some small 
fish in his laboratory. Since then 
his wife, Dr Helen Spurway, has 
been investigating the phenome- 
non, and it would be a pity if her 
findings were obscured by sen- 
sational journalism for which she 
is in no way responsible. Haldane, 
writing in the Rationalist Annual 
for 1956, states that thirteen out 
of 150 female descendants of a 
female guppy which produced 
offspring, although it had been 
alone in a glass jar since infancy, 
also appear to have had virgin 
births In the United States, 
scientists working similar 
lines obtained four live turkeys 
from unfertilized turkey eggs. 
do not therefore say that 
virgin birth in vertebrates, in- 
cluding our own species, is 
impossible *, writes Haldane, in 
a provocative article on Miracles 
But this would be a dangerous 
text for a sermon and = any 
hopeful curate tempted to use it 
should read on. He will not 
find Haldane’s conclusion very 
comforting 


Turbulent Priest 
CORRESPONDENT in 
South Africa rebukes me for 
my attitude on apartheid As 
usual, those who condemn it are 
accused of lack of understanding 
But | think I can understand why 
that turbulent priest, Father 
Trevor Huddleston, has been re- 
called to this country to undertake 
the politically harmless job of 
Master of Novices at Mirfield, 
the home of the Community of 
the Resurrection, His Superior 
denies that there has been any 
pressure brought to bear to 
remove Father Huddleston from 


IN THE AIR 


a sphere in which his activities 
were embarrassing to the secular 
authority. He has been brought 
back, says Father Raynes, be- 
cause he needs a change and a 
chance to * recharge his batteries 

Yet they seemed to produce 
plenty of sparks in the Union. 


By Law Established 


| SHALL be very surprised if 


the renewed demand for dis- 


establishment of the Church of 


England comes to anything. The 
Church wants to have its cake 
and eat it. Those who want to 
abolish State control are not at 


all anxious to pay the price of 


disendowment. Even Free Church- 
men have misgivings about ending 
the official recognition of religion 
which the present relationship 
confers. 

It is, of course, anarchic and 
anachronistic that bishops should 
be appointed by the Prime 
Minister who may even be an 
agnostic. Parliament refuses 
permission to deviate from the 
Prayer Book, but innumerable 
clergy, with the approval of thei 
bishops, ignore the prohibition. 
1 am not particularly bothered 
about the right of the quaintly 
named Clerk of the Closet to 
examine religious books  pre- 
sented to the Queen, but the 
whole business seems to me to 
lack honesty. It is all very well 
to say that as a nation we have 
never troubled overmuch about 
being logical, but | do not think 
we should encourage the double- 
talk which ts necessary to main- 
tain this extraordinary anomaly. 


By all means let the Church of 


England mind its own business, 
but that is just what it is not 
content to do. 


Visions in the Vatican 
MONG those in close touch 
with the Vatican it is confi- 
dently believed that Pius XII is 
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a certain candidate for canoniza- 
tion. The recent account of his 
vision of Jesus is said to have 
been officially confirmed without 
his permission. The apparition 
occurred in the course of his 
illness in December 1954, when 
he seemed to be on the point of 
death. 

It will be recalled 
during the Holy Year of 1950 he 
had another vision while walking 
in the Vatican gardens. He saw 
the sun plunge across the sky as 
at Fatima. But neither visions 
nor piety is a sufficient qualifi- 
cation for sainthood; there must 
be miracles as well. 

Two proven miracles are needed 
for beatification, and these must 
be followed by two more after 
that elevation. A dossier of 
reports on the miracles already 
brought about by inter- 
vention of the present Pope is 
believed to be in existence and 
there is no need to fear that it 
will not receive substantial ad- 
ditions. Pius XII has made 
more saints than any other Pope 
for centuries and it would be 
ungrateful not to include him in 
a future honours list. 


Too Many Mouths 

O better place than Tokyo 

could have been chosen for 
an International Family Planning 
Conference. Unable to overflow 
into China or the English-speaking 
countries, Japan’s rapidly 
creasing population would present 
an insoluble problem but for 
birth control. Even if China 
opened her doors, the difficulty 
would remain because the Chinese 
population is going up at a 
fantastic rate. Unless it can be 
halted, half the world’s popu- 
lation will be Chinese in twenty- 
five years from now 

The Peking government can be 
congratulated on taking steps to 
deal with this situation. It is now 
officially stated that * birth control 
is in line with State policy’. In 
India, too, the government has 
subsidized birth control clinics. 
Even Singapore has agreed to 
make a grant to the Family 
Planning Association, which ha 
been working there for seve 
years. Thus a_ process has 
started which will have incalcu- 
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lable consequences. It is bitterly 
opposed by Roman Catholics, 
but although they had their way in 
the World Health Organization 
they are not likely to have more 
than a nuisance value in Asia. 
History is against them, and not 
for the first time. 


Search for Scientists 


bee head of a department in 
the University of London tells 
me that he and his colleagues are 
inundated with requests for sci- 
ence students from the managers 
of big industrial concerns A 
young man need not be es- 
pecially brilliant to walk into a 
well-paid job as a_ technician. 
The shortage is bound to grow 
worse and it cannot be met simply 
by providing more accommoda- 
tion at the university level. It is 
because the Russians realize this so 
well that in a few years’ time 
they may even surpass the United 
States in the extent of technical 
education. 

Overcrowded schools result in 
a wastage of potential talent and 
unless this is remedied it is all 
in vain to build more colleges 
We are already nearing the 
ceiling of those who can profit i 
present circumstances from 
scientific education, What w: 
must get rid of is the old un 
democratic tradition that a uni- 
versity exists to produce a few 


cultured pearls to form an élite. 
here are still people in academic 
backwaters who applaud New- 
man’s disastrous remark that if 
he had to choose between a 
university which taught nothing 
and one which * exacted of its 
members an acquaintance with 
every science under the sun’, he 
would prefer the former, 


Second Thoughts on Heroin 


HANKS to Lord Jowett, the 

ban on heroin has been post- 
poned. [could never understand 
why pain-killing drug that 
brings relief to thousands of 
people should be forbidden in 
order to protect a handful of de- 
generates. In disputes of this 
sort | prefer to look at the facts 
before appealing to abstract 
principles. There are only fifty- 
four known addicts in this 
country, although there are 50,000 
in the United States. To pro- 
hibit the manufacture of heroin 
in Britain would have little or no 
effect on the illicit market abroad 
Ihe dope pedlar can make heroin 
out of morphine in his own back 
kitchen—-and already does so. 
All the evidence goes to show 
that although hospitals the 
United States are unable to use 
heroin, even when there is no 
substitute, the underground traffic 
in heroin has increased. What ts 
so extraordinary is that the 
Government simply ignored the 
most influential body of medical 
opinion in this country. It did 
not consult the Royal College of 
Physicians nor the British Medical 
Association, which was surely the 
most obvious step. 

It would be an alarming pros 
pect if State interference with 
medical practice were to spread 
By the same logic, we should have 
to prohibit alcohol and tobacco 
because a small minority abused 
them, and in any case it is no 
doubt true that even their moder- 
ate use is sometimes harmful. A 
paternal government might force 
all men to grow beards because 
some people cut their throats 
with razors. What nonsense it 
all is! There is time now for 
a thoroughgoing inquiry into 
whether there is a satisfactory 
substitute for heroin, 

Hector HAWTON 
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PORTRAIT OF SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR | 


Philosopher 


of Freedom 


by KATHLEEN NOTT 


A leading intellectual in France, Simone de Beauvoir 


is a novelist and philosopher who writes forcefully 


on existentialism and the status of women in society 


N her enormous book The Second Sex Simone 
de Beauvoir tells the story of a woman who 
that every time she walked in the 
garden she was pecked by birds. Seriously alarmed, 
her family forced her to consult a psychiatrist. 
After six months’ treatment, the delusion. still 
persisted. One morning the doctor took a walk 
with his patient in the garden and they were both 
pecked by the birds. Simone Beauvoir uses 
this story as an analogy of the situation of women 
today. In spite of vastly improved opportunities 
and equality with the male, many 
women dislike the feminine role, and this is often 
as by laymen as 
Simone de Beauvoir’s point is that the 
the dislike is deeper than politics or 
that the disabilities are none the 


insisted 


de 


theoretical 


regarded by psychiatrists as well 
neurotic 
root of 
economics and 
less real 


*Honorary Men’ 

She is, in short, herself still a feminist; 
the sill. Women 
politically enfranchised more or less slowly and 
with more or less hardship in different countries 
In France the process was very slow: women had 
to wait till 1945 for the vote. In England it was 
difficult and sometimes violent. Having tied them- 
selves to the railings and submitted to forcible 
feeding in prison, our grandmothers may not un- 
naturally have regarded the vote as some kind of 
talisman and have felt disgruntled at its use, or 
still more at its apparent slighting, by their grand- 
daughters who were * born in the purple’ and did 
not realize that that was the colour of blood. 

But while 
nineteenth-century feminists of both sexes 
realized that feminine equality depended on rational- 
ism 
not 


stress is on word have been 


Of course the vote was not a talisman. 
many 


and socialism (jointly, democracy), they did 
always realize that democracy in the fullest 
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and the 


sense depended on the achievement of feminine 
equality. I think that feminism may have got 
side-tracked by this failure of realization. What 
political enfranchisement by itself achieved was the 
promotion of some women into the class described 
by somebody recently as ‘honorary men’. That 
often meant that they moved into a minor role in 
the class which organizes and therefore to some 
extent inevitably exploits. More generally, the 
* honorary men ° were the earnest, liberal, fanatically- 
principled young intellectual women who came to 
maturity or early middle life between the wars. 
There is something to be said for the view that 
European man evolved, with his tongue in his 
cheek, an elaborate and abstract system of ethics, 
which women took seriously; that he fathered a 
conscience upon the female of the species and then 
decamped. Certainly it is still easier for high- 
minded men to live morally in two different worlds 
than for high-minded women. It is not so much a 
question, for many women, of being premature 
anti-Fascists as of being Rip van Winkle liberals. 
They can be seen going about in men’s cast-off 
moral trousers. 


Power Behind the Throne 

In her own person, Simone de Beauvoir would 
seem to pose all the existing problems for a woman 
who is a person in her own right, and perhaps also 
to answer them. Apart from being herself that 
very unstable compound, a philosopher-artist, she 
is the colleague and conjoint of Jean-Paul Sartre, 
chief representative and exponent of French existent- 
ialism; and she is also an unusually good-looking 
Frenchwoman. This last fact means not only 
lateness of * paper’ enfranchisement; it means lack 
of ‘emancipation’ in the sense of going thre ugh 
the phase of being an ‘ honorary man’. The power 
behind the throne is a very rea! tradition in France. 
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Man ‘spontaneously casts himself into 
the world’, writes Simone de Beauvoir 


But Georges Sand, for instance, did not make a 
tradition. It has never been a matter of urgent 
principle with French women to cut their hair 
short, smoke cigars, and wear trousers, perhaps 
because their share in family and economic control 
has been very real. And culturally, they have been 
allowed and even encouraged to look charming 


while still being in the swim. with the flood of 


national eloquence. 

Meal times in the Sartre-Beauvoir establishment 
should be fascinating. One conjectures the effect 
of the French gift of highly-stylized gab on top of 
something like the bookwormishness of the Webbs 
Simone de Beauvoir has a formidable list of philos- 
ophy and fiction to her own credit, but one cannot 
help thinking of the two as one philosophic family 
It is therefore as an incarnation of Sartre’s philo- 
sophy that I wish to regard her here. 

This is more than a metaphor. As Iris Murdoch 
says at the end of her l/ittke book on Sartre: ‘We 
know that the real lesson to be taught is that the 
human person is precious and unique: but we 
seem unable to set it forth except in terms of! 
ideologies and abstractions 

This, the problem of the concrete universal, of 
the Word made Flesh, is what existentialism is trying 
to state and solve, both ethically and e«sthetically 

I do not feel that either Sartre or Simone de 


*The human creature is free, thrown into 
the world without knowing why ’— Sartre 


Beauvoir solves this problem in their novels. But 
it is the ethical implications of existentialism which 
are really vital. What interests me here is whether 
the feminine partner in this remarkable philosophical 
household makes a specific contribution. Is there 
the sort of division of labour one might expect? 
While Sartre teaches us to spell the expression, 
does Simone de Beauvoir get on with actually 
*cleening the winders?’ There is at least the germ 
of a case for this. Particularly in The Second Sex 
and The Ethics of Ambiguity, we see that she is 
in more of a hurry to get down to the problem of 
actual freedom for ordinary individual men and 
women, particularly women, than is Sartre himself. 
Such an attitude would seem to be the test for a 
philosophy which claims above all else to be con- 
crete and living. 


Sexual Thought 

In spite of the fact that non-intellectual men still 
have the habit of dividing intelligence into military, 
masculine and canine, one must approach the idea 
of the sexuality of thought with great circum- 


spection. But I think there is litthke doubt that the 
drive towards heavy abstract systematization is 
characteristically masculine. In existentialism, 
which is so concerned with the concrete and indi- 
vidual, this is a fault. It turns out largely as a 
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fault of expression. In philosophical style, Sartre 
can be unduly subservient to his Teutonic masters. 
From this fault, Simone de Beauvoir seems to be 
comparatively free. The technical language (dare 
one say * jargon’?) is there, but in general her 
philosophical writing is lively, arated, and full of 
good phrases. The Second Sex has genuine artistic 
What one might take as documentation is 
often a kind of empathy, a capacity for thinking 
herself into various characters, which are at the 
same time as representative as scientific work would 
require 
say that by a quite different emotional tone she 
gives a positive twist to existentialist gloom. 


value. 


And apart from grace of style, | should 


Morality of Misery 


There is @ certain Spartanism, even Titanism, in 
Sartre’s philosophy, the implication that struggle is 
thing in itself. A female philosopher, 
whatever she thought, might /ee/ an impulse to 
sidestep this morality of misery. Sartre's basic 
freedom depends on the idea that 
because there is no God or absolute system of 
values to govern me, I am therefore totally re 


a good 


concept of 


sponsible. | have continually to choose, to act, 
and to create my own values in so doing, and to 
recognize whatever 


responsibility 


consequences arise as my 
One can hardly help remembering 
the war-time posters It all depends on me’ 

with the under-the-breath comment, *And | 
depend on Hitler’. Incidentally, Sartre can only 
establish this total responsibility. by denying un- 

a large order 

Beauvoir shares this 
some extent: perhaps because of 
perhaps even because of 
the intelleetual dutifulness of the helpmeet-disciple 


conscious motivation 
Now Simone de Titanic 
approach to 


Resistance experiences , 


She stresses ambiguity, essential and eternal conflict 
in human affairs, and a continual dialectic without 
any smug and abstract Hegelian synthesis to look 
forward to. But there ts a significant difference in 
language of which I can give only one tiny example 
It is wished on 
one, one would like to do without it: * The human 
thrown the world without 
knowing why, and incapable of saying No’. 

But Simone de Beauvoir * Every man is 
originally free in the sense that he spontaneously 
casts himself into the world’. There is a great 
difference between these two statements. In one 
you detect the abandoned whimper of the universe's 
foundling; in the other, the zest which for women 
may still be attached to the word * emancipation ° 


Sartre’s freedom is not much fun. 


creature is free, into 


says: 
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A Museum with 
a Difference 


by GEOFFREY WILLIAMSON 


The author has visited a little- 
known collection in London 


UCKED away on an upper floor of King’s 

Beam House, in Mark Lane, near the Tower 

of London, is one of the strangest museums 
in the country. It is not mentioned in the guide- 
books, for it is not ordinarily open to members of 
the public, being the private repository of relics 
collected through the centuries by HM Customs and 
Excise. 

Many of these treasures are unique and, because 
so much of the nation’s history is enshrined within 
the four walls, the museum is a place of pilgrimage 
for students, antiquarians, and various research 
workers, who find their way there from all over 
the world. Permission to view most of the exhibits, 
or to consult records or documents of historic 
importance, is never withheld from genuine in- 
quirers, who also find the adjacent library a source 
of much old lore. 

Historians, writers in general, and genealogists are 
among .those who consult the archives regularly, 
and quite a few admirers of Robert Burns, re- 
membering that the poet was once an Exciseman, 
come to gaze with reverence upon some of his 
early official reports. 

Among the numerous Continental visitors are 
Frenchmen who proudly study certain relics of 
M. Louis Blériot, the first man to cross the English 
Channel by air. But the Blériot exhibits are of 
world-wide interest, for they mark the dawn of the 
Air Age. 

When the French aviator dropped out of the sky 
and brought his frail aircraft to rest upon the 
cliffs of Dover, he set the local Collector of the 
Customs and Excise a new problem. There was 
nothing in existing regulations to provide for such 
an unexpected contingency. But A. S. Williams, 
the Collector in question, was equal to the occasion. 
Lacking a precedent, he created one forthwith and 
decided to treat the aircraft as a private yacht. 
By issuing a quarantine certificate to M. Bleriot, 
as ‘ Master and Owner ’, he technically established 
the authority of HM Customs and Excise over the 
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machine. The Collector's 
approved. From that moment onward all in- 
coming aircraft were dealt with as _ private 
yachts until the rapid development of aviation led 
to the introduction of appropriate legislation. 

An exhibit of a very different kind is an illicit 
still, discovered by an Excise officer in a farmyard 
at Tweedbank, Peebleshire. It is, of course, an 
offence for anyone to own an unlicensed still, but 
the farmer had acquired it innocently enough at an 
auction sale among miscellaneous effects disposed 
of by a doctor on retirement. The doctor was 
traced and explained that he had bought the con- 
traption fifty years previously in Lanarkshire as an 
item of historic interest. It had belonged originally 
to General Gordon and had been made for him 
by an Italian engineer in the Sudan for distilling 
drinking-water. 

Two much more recent additions are figures of 
the late President Roosevelt and Sir Winston 
Churchill, fashioned from brass shell-cases. Sent 
through the post from the United States in 1943, 
they were seized because the necessary import 
licence was not forthcoming. 

Relics of great antiquity are a quarantine Bible and 
Testament used to enable a Ship’s Master to swear 
‘on the Book’ without subjecting a Customs officer 
to the peril of boarding a plague-infested vessel. 


precedent was fully 


Enclosed in a metal case, with a ring affixed, they 
could be hauled by line between the plague ship 
and the revenue cutter. 

One beautiful exhibit in a big glass case is a 
stuffed and mounted Bird of Paradise. 
began one day in 1923 when a Customs man at 
Newhaven became suspicious about a case labelled 


Its story 


* Eggs’, which had arrived via Dieppe. He had 
the case opened and discovered that it really con- 
tained some mummified birds. One of these was 
subjected to steam treatment and soon fluffed out 


Quarantine Bible and Testament to enable a Ship’s Master 
to swear on the book without risk of infecting the Customs 


into what was obviously some bird of rare plumage. 
Natural history experts were consulted but were 
unable to identify the species. They asked, however, 
for another bird to be steamed out, and this second 
specimen was then sent to New Guinea for exami- 
nation by experts there. Eventually it was identified 
as a kind of bird found in the region of Fly River, 
and proved to be a new sub-species of Bird of 
Paradise. So now the specimen in the Customs 
Museum bears the description: Paradisea Apoda 
Luptoni—Lupton’s Bird of Paradise, Mr A. S. 
Lupton being Assistant Secretary of HM Customs 
and Excise at that time. 


A ‘Black Museum’ 


One section of the museum consists of an armoury 
of old weapons—pursuit guns, flintlocks, and 
cutlasses used by the Revenue men of olden times. 
Two of the monster pursuit guns still have rowlocks 
attached to them, for such heavy pieces were 
usually mounted in sockets on the gunwales of 
revenue cutters. After the crisis of Dunkirk, when 
the War Office was hurriedly taking a census of 
every available weapon in the country, someone 
remembered these ancient pursuit guns and an 
expert was sent to examine them. Even at a time 
when the Home Guard was being armed with 
ancient pikes, these museum pieces were not deemed 
worth resurrection! 

There is, of course, an inner * Black Museum’, 
barred to all save official visitors, which houses 
examples of ingenious devices used by smugglers 
through the ages. Among them are books with 
hidden cavities, hollow musical instruments, false 
limbs in variety, trick cameras, false-bottomed 
cases of all kinds, specially fashioned * corsets ’ and 
slings, dummy packs of cigarettes with cavities for 
dope or diamonds, faked tins of familiar brands of 
tobacco, shoes with hollow heels, and scores of 
less hackneyed devices. This * Black Museum’ 
serves as a valuable instruction centre for recruits 


_ to the Preventive (Coastguard) Service. 


Many of the treasures in the general part of the 
museum were formerly housed in the old Thames- 
side Customs House and narrowly escaped de- 
Struction in the * Blitz’. One exhibit of literary 
interest still bears honourable scars and provides 
the curator with a showpiece which has set many a 
savant chuckling. It is a rare edition of Johnson’; 
famous dictionary in which the learned doctor 
defined an Exciseman as ‘a low, mean fellow’. 
By an ironic freak, a sliver of flying shrapnel has 
completely obliterated this slighting reference! 
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by ARCHIBALD 
ROBERTSON 


Light years ago Bedouins found 
clay jars in a cave containing 
manus ripts over two thousand 
years old. These Dead Sea 
Scrolls have caused consider- 
able controversy among 
scholars and not a little dis- 
comfiture to some theologians 
and orthodox Christians. The 
picture on the right shows some 
pieces of the Old Testament 
scrolls now in the’ British 
Museum, where, at the Re- 
search laboratory, the leaves 
are carefully being separated. 


POPULAR and_up-to- 
date account of the dis- 
covery of the famous 


Dead Sea Scrolls and the dis- 
cussion to which they have given 
rise will be found in The Scrolls 
from the Dead Sea, by Edmund 
Wilson (W. H. Allen, 10s 6d). 
Mr Wilson, an American literary 
critic who has studied Hebrew 
and visited Palestine, including 
the scene of the finds, makes the 
story no mere monograph of 
dryasdust scholarship, but some- 
thing very like a thriller. After 
all, it is exciting when men 
working under great disadvant- 
ages including the disadvantage 
of a war raging in the country 
where the find is made and cutting 
them off from one another 
succeed in piecing together docu- 
ments which bid fair to revolution- 
ize the history of Christian 
origins. 

In 1947 a Bedouin idly threw a 
stone into a cave on the western 
shore of the Dead Sea and heard 
a sound of breakage. Inside the 
cave he and his friend found 
several clay jars and fragments 
of more, and inside the jars linen 
wrappings containing manu- 
scripts. Some of these were 
bought by the Syrian Metro- 
politan of the monastery of St 
Mark at Jerusalem. He had 
great trouble in finding anyone 
who set any value on the dis- 
covery. Other scrolls were 


to 


The Dead Sea Scrolls Again 


bought by a dealer at Bethlehem 
and acquired from him by Prof 
FE. L. Sukenik of the Hebrew 
University. He was the first to 
perceive their antiquity. Working 
in the last days of 1947 and the 
first days of 1948, with Arabs 
and Jews fighting in the streets of 
Jerusalem, Sukenik decided that 
his manuscripts were as old as 
the first or second century Bc. 
Later the Syrian Metropolitan 
succeeded interesting the 
American School of Oriental 
Research. Dr John C. Trever, 
Acting Director of that institution, 
after comparing the Metropoli- 
tan’s scrolls with other manu- 
scripts, came to a_ conclusion 
about their date closely similar to 
Sukenik’s opinion on those which 
had come his way—that they were 
about 100 Bc. In due course the 
Metropolitan took his scrolls to 
the United States and sold them 
through a New York bank to a 
buyer who did not let his name 
appear. The anonymous buyer 
in fact was the son of Professor 
Sukenik; so in the end Israel got 
back her own. 


Essenes and Christians 


The finds in the Dead Sea 
caves (there are hundreds of these) 


a 


include such interesting docu- 
ments as a note written by Bar- 
Kochba, the Jewish rebel leader 
of ap 132-135, to one of his 
captains. The place was evidently 
used as a stronghold by the 
rebels, and was taken by the 
Romans when they suppressed 
the revolt. Roman coins and 
torn-up copies of the Torah 
commemorate their presence. But 
the chief occupants of the site in 
historical times were the Essenes, 
the well-known Jewish sect de- 
scribed by Philo, Josephus, and 
Pliny the Elder. All these authors 
testify to their communal and 
celibate life, though Josephus 
says that not all were celibate. 
Many, from De Quincey on, 
have been struck by the resemb- 
lance of the Essenes to the early 
Christians: the parallels between 
Essene discipline and the rules of 
life laid down in the Gospels are 
far too many to be accidental. 
And, as if other parallels were 
not enough, one of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, a commentary on the 
prophet Habakkuk, makes par- 
ticular mention of a Teacher of 
Righteousness, also called the 
Elect of God, who was persecuted 
by a Wicked Priest, for which 
crime the Wicked Priest was 
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delivered into the hands of his 
enemies. This punishment, ac- 
cording to the scroll, befell him 
on the sabbath day which hap- 
pened to be the annual Day of 
Atonement. 

Professor Dupont-Sommer of 
the Sorbonne was the first scholar 
to put foward a coherent ex- 
planation of these allusions. The 
Wicked Priest is Aristobulus II, 
high priest of Jerusalem from 67 
to 63 Bc, who was taken prisoner 
by Pompey when he conquered 
Judza in the latter year. The 
identification is confirmed by the 
fact that the scroll includes in its 
denunciation * the house of Ab- 
salom and the men of their 
counsel’. ‘ Absalom’ could be a 
figure of speech—the scroll-writer 
comparing his enemies to the 
rebellious son of David in the 
Old Testament. But it also 
happens that Absalom was the 
name of the uncle and father-in- 
law of Aristobulus; so we need 
not invoke metaphor in explana- 
tion. In any case, as Dupont- 
Sommer points out, Pompey 
stormed Jerusalem on the Day of 
Atonement; and to suppose that 
the day mentioned in the scroll 
has no connection with that event 
is rather like supposing that 
July 14 has no connection with 
the fall of the Bastille. Besides, 
the scroll describes the con- 
querors as sacrificing to their 
standards—a clear allusion to the 
Roman cult of the eagles. Critics 
of Dupont-Sommer ask how we 
know that other armies, e.g. 
those of the Seleucids, did not 
worship their standards too. Well, 
nobody knows that they did; 
and we all know that the Romans 
did. 


Missing Teacher 


As to the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness, any identification is guess- 
work. Obviously he was not the 
one crucified by Pilate a hundred 
years later. He has been equated 
with a certain Judah mentioned 
in the Talmud as having rebuked 
Hyrcanus I (135-105 Bc). Possibly; 
but he must have been very old 
to be still rebuking in 67-63 Bc; 
SO appearances are against it. 
Another Judah or Judas is 
mentioned by Josephus—an Es- 
sene who instructed his disciples 
in the art of prophecy. Was he 


the Teacher of Righteousness? 
It is rather like looking for a 
needle in a haystack. I think we 
must be content not to know. 


Peculiar Brand 


In any case, the connection 
between Essenism and_ early 
Christianity is established. A 
hitherto unsuspected point of 
connection has been brought to 
light, curiously enough, by a 
Catholic priest, Pére Jean-Paul 


Audet, writing in La Revue 
Biblique. A_ well-known apo- 
cryphal work of the second 


century Ab, the Shepherd of 
Hermas, has struck commentators 
for a long time by its peculiar 
brand of Christianity. It never 
quotes any book of the Old or 
New Testament; it never names 
Jesus or Christ; but its moral 
teaching is on the lines of the 
Gospels. Pére Audet suggests 
that Hermas was in reality not a 
Christian at all in our sense of 
the word, but a member of the 
sect which two hundred years 
before had produced the Dead 
Sea Scrolls—an Essene. It is to 
be noted that the Church to 
which Hermas belongs is not a 
recent foundation, but is said to 
have been ‘created before all 
things Hence, argues Pére 
Audet, it was not the Christian 
Church. 

Pére Audet must find it agree- 
able to excommunicate so incon- 
venient and so_ heretical a 
Father. But that makes it all the 
more remarkable that Hermas 
should temporarily have found 
his way into the New Testament 
and should be quoted as canonical 
by Irenwus, Clement of Alex- 
andria, and Origen. Evidently 
some Essene congregations joined 
the Christian movement and 
succeeded in having their writings 
accepted. 

The one element in Christianity 
which is conspicuously absent 
from the writings of the Dead 
Sea sect is what we know as 
Pauline theology. Nowhere is it 
said that the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness is a divine being or that 
belief in him takes away sin. He 
was persecuted, he will come 
again and judge the world, but 
he does this as the agent of God, 
not as himself God. Nevertheless, 
take away Pauline theology, and 


what is left of Christianity is very 
like Essenism. Hence the reluct- 
ance noted by Mr Wilson on the 
part of both Jewish and Christian 
scholars to deal with these docu- 
ments. Jewish scholars are 
naturally reluctant to admit that 
anything so nearly resembling the 
Nazarene heresy existed among 
pious Jews before the Christian 
era; and Christian scholars are 
even more reluctant to admit 
the disturbing possibility that 
the Passion was not a unique 
event. 

It is a revealing fact that when 
Professor Dupont-Sommer in 
1950 read his epoch-making paper 
on the Dead Sea find, the 7imes 
reported it under the headline 
“New Light on Habakkuk’. 
There was no new light whatever 
on that minor prophet. There 
was new light on Christian origins 
light which it was not seemly 
that a newspaper widely read in 
the Established Church should 
condescend to acknowledge. 


Uncanny Knack 


Dupont-Sommer has been sub- 
ject to criticism. He has been 
reproached with supplying words 
of his own to fill in the sense 
where the manuscript is mutilated ; 
but is not that any translator’s 
job? In particular, it has been 
pointed out that the extant part 
of the scroll does not say that the 
Teacher of Righteousness was 
killed. Yet it is a legitimate 
inference that he was. If he was 
not killed, why does the scroll 
wax so eloquent over his perse- 
cution and coming return to 
judge the nations? Martyrs who 
do not die do not rise again. 
On the whole, Professor Dupont- 
Sommer seems to have, as one of 
his critics admits, ‘ An uncanny 
knack for being ultimately right 
(or nearly so), even when his 
views are initially based on the 
wrong texts’. 

There is much more in Mr 
Wilson’s book that invites com- 
ment. Here | must be content to 
note with approval his protest 
against the boycott of * the whole 
subject of the scrolls’ by New 
Testament scholars, and to re- 
commend his book to rationalists, 
to whom such boycott is less 
i than it apparently is to 

im. 
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The Birth of English Radicalism 


by 


RICHARD K. P. 


PANKHURST 


The ideal of a free society in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth centuries 


OR a century after the 

Revolution Settlement of 

1688 Britain acquiesced in 
the political system then estab- 
lished. The country was ruled by 
an oligarchy of great landowners 
subject to the still considerable 
power of the Crown and only 
slightly limited by the right which 
the people enjoyed of asserting 
their views in the election of 
Members of Parliament for the 
counties and a few large towns 
with broad popular franchises. 
Ihe smaller boroughs, from which 
came a large part of the House of 
Commons, were mostly owned by 
oligarchs who declared that * rot- 
ten boroughs”* on sale to the 
highest bidder were necessary as 


nurseries for future statesmen. 
The Lower House (despite its 
would-be insulting designation) 


was therefore, almost as much as 
the Lords, the abode of privilege. 
The Press carried advertisements 
of * rotten borough’ sales, while 
in the constituencies it was no 
uncommon sight to see posters 
such as * Vote for blue-—money 
no object *. The tiny electorate of 
Shoreham leagued together as a 
‘Christian Club’ to decide to 
whom they should sell their 
suffrage, while their colleagues at 
Grampound boasted on one oc- 
casion of obtaining 300 guineas a 
vote. One squire, taking the view 
that though every man had his 
price the sum required to purchase 
one of his household voters was 
above market value, embarked on 
the bold experiment of blowing 
up the house of the extortionate 
claimant to disqualify him from 
voting. Such was the * glorious ° 
constitution! 


Demands for Reform 

Towards the end of the eight- 
eenth century the faults of the 
system and what were regarded 
as the dangerous ambitions of 
George produced the first 
important demands for reform, 
which, though half-hearted at 
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first, gradually grew more insistent. 
Then in 1789 came the dramatic 
news of the fall of the Bastille. 
Everyone knows Wordsworth’'s 
triumphant comment: * Bliss was 
it in that hour to be alive, but to 
be young was very heaven’. It 
nevertheless took many months 
before the public at large became 
at all aware that the French 
Revolution had any direct po- 
litical significance for this country. 
When the lesson eventually sunk 
in the impact of the Revolution 
was of course immense, yet 
complex. The dividing line 
between Radicalism and Reaction 
widened into a yawning gulf, 
though the attitude of a large 
section of the population was 
highly unstable and changed with 
the arrival of each boat bringing 
news of developments across the 


Channel. The events in France 
which followed 1789 were 
broadly speaking as incompre- 


hensible to the Englishman of the 
eighteenth century as was the re- 
volutionary movement in Russia 
since 1917 to his twentieth century 
descendant. Savage cries of hate 
and eloquent hymns of praise had 
one thing incommon: a profound 
ignorance of the actual situation 
in France. The difficulty, Burke 


declared, was that this was ‘a 


war of a peculiar nature’. The 
enemy, he said, was not an 
‘ordinary community’, but ‘a 


system, which, by its essence, is 
inimical to all other govern- 
ments: an armed doctrine’ 

The British were in the main 
extremely insular in outlook, and 
their isolation often connoted no 
small degree of self-interest and 
hypocrisy. Burke, in a famous 
indictment, referred to the French 
Revolutionaries as ‘the ablest 
architects of ruin that had hitherto 
existed in the world ° and claimed 
that by destroying the ancien 
regime they had ‘done their 
business for us as rivals in a way 
in’ which twenty Ramillies or 
Blenheims could never have done’. 


The author of a volume of pro- 
French verses entitled Gallic 
Liberty, on the other hand, 
replied that the Revolution was 
‘one of the most extraordinary 
and impertant events of the 
century’, for it would cause 
France to prosper and thereby 
provide ‘a greater demand for 
the manufactures and products of 
Britain’. There was no need to 
fear possible French expansion, 
he averred, for territorial am- 
bitions were the passion ex- 
clusively of kings; revolutionaries 
would be more interested in 
British trade. 


Despised in Paris 

Napoleon, with a malicious 
insight characteristic of a neigh- 
bour, looked across the Channel 
and dismissed the whole breed as 
a ‘nation of shopkeepers *. Eng- 
lish Radicalism was often pro- 
foundly despised in Paris. French- 
men considered that British fo- 
reign policy was conducted ex- 
clusively in the interests of the 
English aristocracy, and that the 
masses (whom Burke still dared to 
designate as the *“swinish multi- 
tude’) accepted it mechanically 
without much protest or realiza- 
tion of the issues involved. The 
isolationist heritage was a cease- 
less cause for reproach. Even 
when the war was over and 
political agitation grew intense, 
Radical demonstrators cried out 
against the burdens imposed by 
British foreign policy without 
taking any real interest in foreign 
lands. “One could live in 
London’, a Frenchman wrote, 
‘and travel through three-quart- 
ers of it daily, attend all its 
social, political, and religious 
gatherings, and yet forget one 
was in the most important trading 
centre of Europe and living 
among a people who covered the 
seas with its ships and the five 
continents with its colonies ’. 

Despite its relative isolation 
from French revolutionary ideas, 
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this country was the home of the 
Industrial Revolution and hence 
in many ways in the vanguard of 
social thought. The British, 
moreover, were not all shop- 
keepers. On the contrary, the 
British working class was the 
most highly developed in the 
world. The repeal of the Combi- 
nation Acts had made Britain the 
only country in Europe where 
workers had the right freely to 
assemble without much _inter- 
ference from the authorities. 
Dozens of working-class news- 
papers were founded which when 
read after more than a century 
are still valuable for their acute 
understanding of the economic 
and social problems of early 
industrialism, as well as of exist- 
ing political thought. 


All-Embracing Consequences 


The growth of English Radical- 
lism was in the broadest of 
terms an integral part of the rise 
of nineteenth-century liberalism. 
Despite * Peterloo the Six Acts 
and the rest of the Counter- 
Revolution, the century was above 
all else the era of liberal triumph. 
From Waterloo to the outbreak 
of World War I no other doctrine 
spoke with such authority or 
appeared so all-embracing in its 
consequences. 

Even in the hour of its first 
triumphs there were, however, 
innumerable straws which re- 
vealed that the liberal hurricane 
would one day blow itself out. 
It is fascinating to picture the 
Marquis de Sade dropping notes 
from the window of his cell to 
incite the crowds which within a 
fortnight would tear the Bastille 
to the ground, and to recollect 
that beside his bed lay the 
manuscript of Aline et Valcour, 
in which he indicted property as 
theft and a crime * committed by 
the rich against the poor ’—an 
interesting anticipation of later 
socialist thought. 

Much more significant was the 
story of the Swiss economist and 
historian Sismondi who was re- 
quested at the end of the Na- 
poleonic wars to write an article 
on * Political Economy’ for the 
Encyclopedia of Edinburgh. Havy- 
ing scarcely read any literature on 
economics during the long years 
of war he approached the subject 


with a mind free from the schol- 
asticism of the economists. To 
his own amazement and that of 
others he soon found himself 
obliged entirely to abandon the 
laisser-faire postulates — which 
constituted the kernel of liberal 
economic thought. The freedom 
which the economists proclaimed 
was founded, he now asserted, on 
the slavery of the lower classes. 
He declared that when the liberal 
economists saw an immense ac- 
cumulation of wealth they called 
the nation which possessed it 
rich without pausing to examine 
whether the masses living in the 
most wretched straits and often 
obliged to subsist on public 
charity were not exposed to 
worse privations than those of a 
so-called poor nation. “No 
spectacle’, he held, was * more 
alarming than England presents 
in the midst of the opulence 
which at first dazzles the eye. 
The great roads are alternatively 
traversed by troops of beggars 
dismissed from the manufactories 
and by numbers of Irish immi- 
grants ... The agricultural labour- 
ers see with bitterness strangers 
contending for work which even 
before was scarcely sufficient to 
maintain them. In the towns, in 
the capital, in Hyde Park where 
the most sumptuous equipages 
succeed one another with the 
rapidity of lightning, bands of 
ten and twenty labourers, seated 
motionless, despair in their eyes, 
fever exhausting their limbs, do 
not excite a moment's attention 
...4In this universal calamity the 
working man is everywhere dis- 
tressed, and the English nation 
gives his place to steam-engines.’ 
Sismondi concluded that liber- 
alism as far as the working man 
was concerned was a hollow idol 
which left him stripped of all 
property but his hands and re- 
duced him to starvation whenever 
work was slack. In such circum- 
stances society seemed like two 
nations between whom there was 
‘such an opposition that the rich 
say to the poor “ Our life is your 
death”’ and the poor reply, ** Your 
death would be our life’’.’ 
English Radicalism, because of 
its working-class basis, went much 
further than the middle-class 
liberal economists; it often dis- 
plays a profound realization of 


the needs of the propertyless 
multitude whose misery could not 
be assuaged by political reforms 
alone. As Dr Simon Maccoby 
explains in the last volume of his 
monumental study, English Radi- 
calism 1786-1832: From Paine to 
Cobbett (Allen and Unwin, 50s), 
Tom Paine’s programme ‘an- 
ticipated very remarkably the 
demands of later social-demo- 
cracy’, and included old age 
pensions, children’s allowances, 
and a progressive income-tax 
rising to twenty shillings in the 
pound. Notwithstanding pro- 
posals such as these, the limi- 
tations of radicalism often gave 
a competitive advantage to the 
socialists, who, as Harold Laski 
observes, developed the almost 
unanswerable case that 
liberal ideal secured to the middle 
class its full share of privilege, 
while it left the proletariat in 
chains 

So-called thought concerning 
political and social questions in 
England is, however, often so 
nebulous in form and confused 
in content that the socialist 
challenge could frequently be 
ignored by semi-socialist radicals 
who bequeathed it unanswered 
from one generation to another. 
Radicalism was never a pure 
body of doctrine with any degree 
of logical consistency. The 
Radicals were, however, the salt 
of the earth; their ideas, though 
often confused, were not without 
remarkable originality, vitality, 
and relevance which caused them 
to produce many an ample 
harvest; the crop was indeed so 
plentiful that Owenite socialists 
and Chartists could both share 
in the reaping. The British 
working class in statu nascendi 
was in fact a riddle unto itself; 
as Karl Polanyi observes, * only 
if one follows with understanding 
its half-conscious stirrings is it 
possible to gauge the immensity 
of the loss England suffered 
through the exclusion of the 
working class from an equal 
share in national life. When 
Owenism and Chartism had burnt 
themselves out England had 
become poorer by that substance 
out of which the Anglo-Saxon 
ideal of a free society could have 
drawn its strength for centuries 
to come’, 
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A Forgotten Man 
by GIANNI BARTOCCI 


A German refugee in South America, 
Nicolai is now a forgotten humanist 


N Calle Sazié, in Santiago, Chile, it is not un- 

common in the early hours of the morning to see 

an old man, tall and straight, with sharp-cut 
features and pensive eyes, who bows politely to those 
who salute him. One could easily mistake him for a 
member of the old Castilian nobility or a parson; 
but it is sufficient merely to ask the newsvendor 
standing at the corner of the street to solve the 
mystery. The old man is George Fr. Nicolai, the 
Berlin physiologist, who, in the First World War, in 
the name of Mankind, dared rebel against the militar- 
istic caste of his country. Nicolai? To many of 
us it is just a name, and I wonder how many in 
Europe remember him after almost thirty-seven 
years since the publication of his great work Die 
Biologie des Krieges (The Biology of War). 
Very few, indeed! And yet that book, even after 
so many years, is still important and its message is 
today more than ever alive. It is really a pity that 
no English or American publisher thinks of re- 
printing it. (In England it was published in 1919 
by J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. with the excellent 
translation by Constance and Julian Grande.) 

The Biology of War is what | would call the 
breviary of the humanist: it is not only a con- 
demnation on strictly scientific grounds, of that 
stupid monstrosity known as war, but an analysis 
of the deepest problems confronting mankind. 


Counter-Manifesto 

George F. Nicolai speaks with the voice of the 
old Germany of Goethe, Herder, and Kant—that is 
to say, with the voice of Reason. And Romain 
Rolland rightly calls him one of the ‘ contemporaries 
of the future °. 

In August 1914, in order to justify the War and 
the violation of the independence of Belgium, the 
representatives of German science and art issued a 
* Manifesto to the Civilized World’. It was signed 
by ninety-three people, including Oswald, Eucken, 
Windelband, Haeckel, Adolf von Harnack, Gerhart, 
Karl Hauptmann, and Max Reinhardt. 

Nicolai, together with Einstein Férster, 
issued a counter-manifesto affirming the futility 
of war and urging all Europeans to rally, and put 
an end to it. As one would expect, very soon he 
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found himself deprived of his teaching post at the 
University of Berlin and imprisoned in the fortress 
of Graudenz. He was put in the same cell where 
the writer Fritz Reuter had been imprisoned many 
years before simply for dreaming of the unity of 
Germany. It was in this fortress that Nicolai 
wrote his work, almost without reference books, 
relying only on his exceptional memory. 

Imprisoned for a second time, he appealed to the 
Kaiser, who ordered him to be set free, contemptu- 
ously labelling him as an idealist. In order to avoid 
a stupid death at the hands of some fanatic, Nicolai, 
with the help of an officer, escaped by plane to 
Denmark. The Biology of War reached Switzer- 
land and was published in Zurich in 1917. 

After the War he returned to Berlin but, foreseeing 
the Nazi danger, soon left for South America. He 
could easily have gone to the United States or 
Canada, but he preferred Latin America—a forest 
of errors and superstitions—to study the people 
and the customs of that part of the world. 


Reality of Man 

Nicolai was for five years director of the Physio- 
logical Institute of Cordoba; from 1927 to 1930 
he lectured on sociology at the University of 
Rosario, also Argentine. After a short lecturing tour 
in USSR, he returned to Argentine (to Buenos Aires) 
and from there, after a long fight with the local obscu- 
rantists, moved to Chile. Since 1937 he lectured at 
the Faculty of Physiology of Santiago. * War’, he 
writes, ‘forces Mankind to do what is unnatural, 
and fighting like animals perpetuates the animal 
state of Man, and make it impossible for him to 
develop along specifically human lines’. But 
religion, we hear many people cry almost hysteric- 
ally, only religion can eliminate war! And here is 
Nicolai’s sharp answer: ‘ Whoever would fain have 
a real religion must base it on the reality of Man, 
and not on visionary ideals’. 

And further on: ‘How we formulate our mo- 
rality, however, is no matter; all that matters is that 
we should bethink ourselves of ourselves and 
understand that Man is an individual, and at the 
same time a part of a supra-ordinate organism . . . 
But whosoever does not realize this, is no true 
human being, no matter how much he may out- 
wardly resemble one or, as Kant puts it, how civilized 
he may be; for he lacks that essential thing which 
differentiates Man from all other living beings—the 
feeling of belonging to the genus humanum... 
Whoever is a human being at all is also a moral 
human being ’. 
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The Enigma of Kipling 


Perhaps it was his superb flair for journalism 


that encouraged Kipling’s notorious jingoism 


UDYARD KIPLING 
R was born in Bombay in 
1865, and there the child 
listened happily to the tales of 
native servants. His father, a 
Yorkshire Methodist, was a pro- 
fessor at the Art School; his 
mother a Macdonald whose sisters 
had made brilliant matches with 
Edward Burne-Jones, Edward 
Poynter, and Alfred Baldwin. 
For the sake of the boy’s 
education he was taken to England 
when he was six. Now he was 
subjected to the severest discipline, 
being well beaten and sent through 
the streets of Southsea with the 
placard ‘Liar’ between his 
shoulders. Indeed psycho-analysts 
may shudder! And although 
contacts with the civilized com- 
pany of his aunts made joyful 
interludes, all the wounds could 
not be healed. 


Newspaperman 


At seventeen, R.K. was back in 
India as a journalist. He had to 
work hard to learn his trade, and 
at times his tropical suit was 
spotted with ink stains ‘like a 
Dalmatian dog’. It was, too, an 


heroic age in India, without 
refrigerators, electric fans, or 
DDT. In the hot season naked 


soldiers sat up all night, for to lie 
down meant apoplexy; and in 
those sleepless nights, the journal- 
ist toiled or wandered in the 
sweating city of Lahore, where 
men talked as softly as the 
hookah bubbles on roof-tops and 
sheeted ghosts flitted into the dark 
depths of mosques where separate 
pigeons dreamt in niches. 

The acquired skill of journalism 
and the richness of the * copy’ 
were the foundations of a literary 
career. R.K. began to write his 
* ditties ’ as newspaper ‘ fill-ups ’, 
and the native foreman at the 
printing works said to him: 
“Your poetry very good, sir; 
just coming proper length today. 
One third column, just proper ’. 


The ‘plain tales’ were similar 
tasks, and the longer stories 
appeared humbly as paper-covered 
booklets for railway journeys. 
Afterwards, these pieces were 
to create a fantastic Kipling boom 
in the West; but the author's 
strength was also his weakness. 
All his life he retained a reporter's 
interest in what was going on, 
asking detailed questions about 
gas-stoves or holding up a chicken 
to listen to digestive noises in the 
gizzards; but he also retained 
newspaper ethics—anything for a 
topical story. His Mary Posigate, 
published during the 1914 war, 
has been called ‘the wickedest 
story ever written ’, for it features 
a woman exultantly letting a 
wounded German airman die. 
R.K. has been accused of 
creating jingoism, but it is more 
likely that his journalistic flair 
sensed the coming mood, just as 
later he pioneered the cult of the 
machine. (Actually, at the begin- 
ning of the century, he suggested 
that collisions at sea came about 
because the engines had lust 
beaten into them in the foundries 
and wanted * nautically to copu- 
late with other iron and steel ’.) 
Yet alertness for what the public 
was going to think next only 
explains and does not excuse 
attitudes; and of course prejudice 
censored the reception of certain 
communal sympathies. R.K. 
never became a spokesman for 
tolerance; and when a ‘ wild 
socialist’ suggested to him that 
the working man is ‘a god’, he 
answered tartly: * Then kill him’. 
Still Kipling was, as a rule, 
extraordinarily impressionable. 
He could listen for hours to other 
people’s talk and make it his own, 
so that he became known as the 
soldier's poet long before he saw 
a battle as a war correspondent 
in South Africa. Moreover, he 
had a journalist's talent for 
borrowing ideas, facts, and styles 
from other writers, ranging from 


Browning and the Bible to E. 
Nesbit and Rider Haggard. 

But what a journalist he was 
when he wrote quickly and to 
order! The later stories, polished 
and condensed, are often puzzles; 
but, as Oscar Wilde remarked, in 
the early narratives one reads 
life ‘by superb flashes of vul- 
garity’. How expertly, in anec- 
dotes or in verses, R.K. could 
command headline catch-phrases 

from the invention of * It’ in 
Mrs Bathurst to * the white man’s 
burden’. No wonder Kipling 
was exploited by politicians, and 
that at the end of his life he was 
helping both Baldwin and the 
King to frame their speeches! 

In his verses he addressed the 
journalist's audience rather than 
the individual; and he composed 
to the popular tunes of the 
music-hall. Danny Deever, for 
example, is based on Barnacle 
Bill the Sailor. \n all, therefore, 
it is no surprise that his religious 
sentiments seemed to be in the 
nature of vote-catching. AS 
Francis Adams wrote: * His view 
of the goodness of God in 
relationship to Englishmen and 
* niggers "" seems always to con- 
sist in the opportunity and ability 
of the former to give the latter 

When one keeps in mind 
* Kipling-the-journalist it is easy 
to understand why his cheques 
were uncashed and treasured for 
the signature, and why today he 
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is out of favour with most critics. 

The whole story, in so far as it 
can be told as the private papers 
have been discreetly burnt, is set 
down at great length by Charles 
Carrington in Rudyard Kipling: 
His Life and Work (Macmillan, 
25s). It is a well-written and 
patient labour of admiration. But 
after Kipling returned to England 
and became a literary clubman, the 
surface facts do not throw much 
light, nor are they particularly 
interesting or unusual in them- 
selves. There were lawsuits 
against pirate publishers, and a 
game of golf with red balls on 
frozen snow in Vermont. Surely 
it would have been more stimu- 
lating if Mr Carrington had 
indulged in irreverent speculation 
following on from the possible 
connection between juvenile hu- 
miliations at Southsea and the 


E speak lightly of the 
genius, as we call it, 
of men such as Mozart 


or Verdi. But when forced to 
explain what we mean we find 
ourselves immediately in diffi- 
culties. What is it that gives 
genius that extra something (in- 
definable still) that raises it above 
talent? And, most intriguing 
question of all, whence, in a 
man’s music, comes this some- 
thing? Can the stream of genius 
be traced to its fountain-head ? 

This search for the hidden 
springs of genius has always 
proved fruitless and altogether 
tantalizing. Our thirst for the 
waters from that spring will be 
for ever insatiable. Irrational 
and obtuse, we struggle onward 
and incidentally we discover 
things of great value; not, of 
course, the one we want above 
all others, that something we can 
call genius, but still priceless 
indications of its existence. 

That is the kind of adventure- 
some excursion among master- 
pieces that has been undertaken 
by one of the foremost Mozart 
scholars in this country, Mr 
A. Hyatt King. Over a period of 
more than one decade he has 
explored forgotten or hitherto 
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famous streak of cruelty in 
certain stories? 

A more lively approach might 
have asked why Kipling was so 
determined to show himself as a 
‘hearty’. If one must fill up so 
many pages, might one not have 
questioned: Why the early boy- 
and-girl loves were mainly affairs 
of correspondence? Why soldiers 
and riff-raff were such magnets of 
attraction? Why Max Beerbchm 
held that the heroes of The Light 
That Failed might have been 
created * out of the inner consci- 
ousness of a female novelist?’ 
Why, when Kipling finally mar- 
ried at twenty-seven, he chose a 
lady whom his father described 
as ‘a good man spoiled "? etc. 

Kipling did everything he could 
to frustrate the biographer; and 
if one does not respect his wish 
for privacy, then perhaps the 


sanction for a long book would 
be the attempt to solve the 
enigma of personality. Clearly 
the plodding pious record of 
selected surface events makes 
uphill work for the average 
reader; and the purely realistic 
business of establishing the real- 
life originals of fiction characters 
is a marginal endeavour. 

Nevertheless, the last days 
contain moving moments. On 
his seventieth birthday R.K. wrote 
to a friend: * A train has to stop 
at some place...I only wish it 
wasn't such an ugly and lonesome 
place, don’t you?’ Finally, it is 
strange to learn that when his 
coffin, covered with a Union 
Jack, arrived for cremation at 
Golder’s Green in 1936, the 
followers of Saklatvala, who had 
just been cremated, were singing 
The Red Flag. 


Light on Mozart 


by SCOTT GODDARD 


unknown by-ways in Mozart's 
music and gained a handsome 
reputation thereby. The result, 
at least in part, we can now share 
in his recent Mozart in Retrospect 
(Oxford University Press, 30s), 
which I have found to be one of 
the most fascinating books that 
has come my way this year. 

The author is immensely ex- 
pert in matters of bibliography 
and the deciphering of manuscript 
sources. That alone must give 
his book an often unique value. 
Such considerations are beyond 
the average comprehension of 
the unscholarly We are only 
able to relish them here because 
the writer, without condescending 
to appear persuasive is yet not 
averse from showing en- 
thusiasm for the life as well as 
the music of this particular 
genius, for the man as well as 
the music. He even allows a 
pale tinge here and there of 
emotion to colour his reports. 

But primarily he is a scholar 
and will have nothing to do with 
effusions, as he puts it, of a 
vague and semi-mystical charac- 
ter that really ‘tell us more of 
the mentality of the author than 


of their opinion of Mozart’. 
True; and JI, for one, shudder for 
shame. Mr King takes a more 
rational view as he examines, for 
instance, the growth and sig- 
nificance of Mozart's counter- 
point, or in another essay traces 
with admirable precision and 
balanced judgment the melodic 
sources and affinities in the 
opera Die Zauberfléite, or in 
another extraordinarily  fasci- 
nating chapter details Mozart's 
compositions for mechanical or- 
gans. Enough has been said 
here, I trust, to commend this 
book to the general reader with 
normal musical leanings. It is a 
prime example of scholarship 
amiably displayed. By the end 
one feels almost a scholar oneself. 

In Guido Gatti’s Verdi, the 
Man and His Music, which has 
now been issued (Gollancz, 21s) 
in a fair translation coming from 
America, there is the minimum 
of scientific scholarship, the maxi- 
mum of plain biographical de- 
scription. He does not succeed in 
giving the great human stature of 
Verdi, but he does justice to that 
extraordinary and in many ways 
baffling writer of operas, to his 
hard-working life and his limpet- 
like tenacity. 
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Do We Need 
Religion ? 


by F. H. 


GEORGE 


HERE have been small undertakings in 

psychology to try and show that fairly 

primitive organisms, such as the Norwegian 
rat, can develop quite complicated codes of social 
behaviour. Indeed, they can be made to demons- 
trate behaviour that suggests the existence of a 
somewhat simple form of ethical system. This last 
suggestion causes many an over-hasty laugh among 
those philosophers who cannot even understand 
the relation of behaviouristic psychology to philo- 
sophical problems, but it seems to others to be the 
beginnings of the developing links between psy- 
chology, sociology, philosophy, and the rest of the 
biological and social sciences. 

What are the sort of rules that guide social 
behaviour, and in particular ethical behaviour, if 
the two can be sensibly distinguished? Could we, 
for example, guess at the sort of rules that would 
arise for any group of organisms, human or other- 
wise, that are pushed together under varying 
conditions? We should of course be interested in 
the factors which are common to all species or 
all humans—the invariants in the system 
as the matters that are localized and culturally 
determined. 


as well 


Religion a Social Cement? 
There is one question that | would like to pose 
here and at least suggest some of the possible wavs 


in which answers may be given. I am interested in 
asking, What is the most effective and desirable way 
of gaining adherence to an ethical system? Assuming 
that religion has been a social force which has helped 
people to be better citizens, | had come like many 
others to wonder what can be used to perform this 
essential social role when and if religion disappears. 
If religion has been a social cement, then what do 
we use to keep the bricks together when the cement 
is withdrawn ? 

I shall assume for the sake of discussion that all 
established religions are false in their interpretation 
of the world and that we shall feel obliged to 
oppose them on that ground alone. We must 
further assume that we are dealing with problems 
in Western society as it actually exists, and not 
talk of idealized societies. I shall assume that 
religion has been and indeed still is, although to a 
diminishing extent, a social force. Also, roughly 
speaking, | shall assume that there is a genuine 
problem that has been created by the decrease of 
religious influence and that all rationalists are under 
some obligation to try and solve it. 


The Problem 

Let me try and put my finger more clearly on the 
problem that | have in mind. There are two aspects 
to it. In the first place it is desirable that the less- 
informed members of society should be given a 
motive to keep to the rules of the society in which 
we all live; but besides this even among the very 
well-informed members there is a void left by the 
absence of any religous belief, a void that caters for 
the emotional, rather than the intellectual, aspects 
of humans. Of course, | am thinking not of any 
other aspect of religion than that which offers forms 
of* purpose * of an emotional kind to our lives; 


that it could do this and still be quite false is fairly 
obvious. Incidentally I also believe that a purely 
legalistic society is completely intolerable. 

Now it is clear enough that if we are to invoke 
some form of effective justification for rules, laws, 
and ethics on which society is built we must have 
the people believe in their truth. We cannot per- 
sistently delude ourselves, nor can we for long 
successfully delude the majority of people; therefore 
it would seem that we must continue to seek the 
truth by use of scientific methods. But there are 
some matters for which we may have some reason 
to suppose that answers will never be found; these 
are what we call (broadly) metaphysical questions, 
and thus we may regard it as reasonable to construct 
our own imaginary world according to our own 
predilections. | presume the discussion of such 
matters occupies a great deal of attention in 
literature, music, and so on. 


Inadequacy of Religion 

If we are to use such imaginary worlds for social 
cement, then it seems to be essential that the society, 
for whom the views must serve, should believe in 
them. This is perhaps what religions mean when they 
say that we must have ‘ faith’. In a sense then it 
looks as if religion was well-suited to its purpose 
but failed when its inadequacies were noticed. The 
main inadequacy was that it could not any longer 
be believed in. It is only fair to say that having a 
religion which is believed in has disadvantages in 
the form of persecution, hatred, and even war. 
These may not be necessary concomitants but it is 
certainly difficult to work up enthusiasm and belief 
without making non-participators a target for 
aggression; taking a broad sense of the word 
‘religion’ we see this manifested in Nazism, 
Fascism, and Communism, to name a few political 
religions. 

It seems that the simplest answer to our problem 
is merely to say that we must abide by the facts 
and await the unfolding of truth and the spread 
of knowledge, since every effort to construct imagin- 
ary worlds must hold up knowledge. Alternatively 
the answer is that there is no real problem at all, 
since it is certainly impossible to prove that standards 
of moral or social behaviour are on the decline in 
any sense, and it is equally impossible to demonstrate 
what a Churchman might call * spiritual ailing’. It 
is probably true that we should not be unduly 
worried, but I believe that the time has come for 
the rationalist to relax some of his efforts at the 
destruction of established religions and consider 


whether any alternatives are necessary, and if they 
are, what alternatives he has to offer. 

My own view is that modern Western civilization 
is in need of standards and bases from which Man 
can understand the world, and this can be supplied 
by science. Man also needs some basis from which 
he can feel emotionally adjusted to the world, to 
feel satisfied and feel that social life with some 
ethical standards is worth while. Science may help 
him here but cannot ensure the worth whileness. 
Indeed, the findings of science may lead to the 
conclusion that life is anything but worth while 
hence the dilemma. 

I am inclined to suppose that the arts may do 
much to fill the gap, perhaps coupled with training 
in the appropriate methods of relaxation and 
tension-reduction, and all the vast paraphernalia of 
psychology and psychiatry. Here we find ourselves 
constructing ‘worlds’ for the individual again, 
worlds which are private and non-verifiable. Indeed 
it could be a process something very near to the 
construction of another religion. If this were so, 
we should want a much more sophisticated pro- 
gramme of construction than that of any existing 
religion, and perhaps it is that the rationalist is the 
ideal man to undertake to lay down the principles 
on which we should build. At any rate, these 
questions are real in so far as people are beginning 
to ask them, and after the first shock to the long- 
standing rationalist (like myself) has worn off, it 
seems worth thinking hard about them. 


| FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE RPA 


Reapers of Rationalist Review who are in sympathy with the 

objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited to 
| ' femember the organization when making their Wills. 
} Appended is a form of bequest which may be useful to friends 
| who are desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil a part of 
| their estate to assist in the dissemination of rational views 
| on religion and cognate subjects: 


| “I GIVE to the’ Rationalist Press Association 
} Limited, whose registered office is situated at 40 Drury 
| Lane, London, WC2, the sum of (here insert amount, 
adding ‘Free of Legacy Duty,’ if so desired), to be 

applied to the general purposes of the said Association; 
and the receipt of the Secretary for the time being 
shall be a sufficient discharge to my Executors for such legacy."’ 


The decision of the House of Lords in the case of Bowman 
versus The Secular Society Limited makes’ bequests to the 

| Rationalist Press Association absolutely unchallengeable, 
| and testators may therefore have every confidence that their 
expressed wishes will be strictly carried out. It may be 
added that a legally incorporated Society like the RPA has 
} carefully defined objects, and is precluded from using its 
| 


funds for any purposes other than those stated in its 
Memorandum and Articles of Association. 


On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable that 
| intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary. 
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Future of the RPA 


by DAVID J. 


STEWART 


(This article was a winning entry in the F.C. C. 
‘atts Memorial Fund Essay Competition) 


EOPLE usually join the RPA because they 

are emotionally and intellectually revolted by 

Christianity as they see it practised about 
them. A large proportion seem to go no further 
than this. Their greatest joy is to read of a Church 
in difficulties or a parson in trouble. For them, 
‘arbitrary assumptions ’ refers only to the views of 
the enemy and their own opinions represent the 
“reason ’ which they * unreservedly accept’. Some 
rationalists say ‘Is it rational?” when they mean 
“Is it true?’ and * This is rational’ when they 
mean * This is what I personally believe ’. 

I like to call them by R. C. Churchill's term, 
* Darwin’s Witnesses’. The associations of the 
phrase give it just the right feel. When Darwin's 
Witnesses come together their programme too often 
consists of stories of the latest embarrassments of 
the Churches, particularly that of Rome, and 
suitably pre-digested titbits of Biblical criticism, 
theology, and some of the natural sciences, just 
detailed enough to be useful ammunition but not 
so much as to require any effort to assimilate. 

This sort of rationalism must be self-destructive. 
Whether by the direct efforts of the RPA or not, 
the climate of opinion on religious matters has 
changed considerably during the last fifty years. 
Many young people are brought up by parents who 
think that they are doing best by their children if they 
give them a little religious instruction and then ‘let 
them choose for themselves’. From homes of this 
sort, and from others, come tolerably good rational- 
ists who have never heard of the RPA. 

While any accurate estimate is out of the question, 
it would not surprise me greatly to learn that half 
the under-thirty group in this country is vaguely in 
agreement with the greater part of the rationalist 
outlook. The RPA has a small membership, not 
because the country is predominately hostile, but 
because only a few of the existing rationalists 
have ever heard of it, and even fewer are sufficiently 
attracted to want to join. The very toleration and 
lack of fanaticism which makes them sympathetic 
with rationalism also renders them very difficult 
to get as members of such a group as the RPA. 
Because of this, the RPA may go out of existence 


fairly soon. The task which it originally set itself 
will have been done—not completely, but just 
enough to make completion impossible, and existing 
members will die off or lose interest and no new 
ones will join. 

In these circumstances the best course is for the 
RPA to accept that it must change itself in 
order to finish the task which it has begun so well, 
to make sure that there is no recurrence of irration- 
alism. This is obviously the opinion of at least 
some of its directors, but the idea does not seem to 
have permeated to many of the members. Continued 
success in destroying old beliefs together with a 
shirking of the problems which the destruction 
raises for many people could give rise to a situation 
worse than that which the RPA set out to improve. 
Perhaps rationalists should be thankful that they 
are likely to become ineffective before they can 
become dangerous. They have indeed bombed with 
precision, but can they rebuild? 

I believe that they can, but only by completely 
changing the direction of their efforts. 

The essential characteristics of the rationalist 
attitude can best be understood by looking at one 
sphere of human activity in which it has been the 
rule for many centuries—that of scientific research. 
The rules which scientists accept, at least in principle, 
when at work are those of rational conduct. I say 
‘in principle * because there is a wide gap between 
what philosophers of science say that scientists do 
and what in fact they do. 

For our purpose we shall use the description 
given by a philosopher of science—few scientists 
would object to bur doing so—-but always bearing 
in mind that it is an idealized picture. Von Mises 
describes it thus: ‘In the first place, to judge on 
the grounds of experience, that is, the remembrance 
of the contingencies of one’s own life and the 
knowledge of those of others. Furthermore, such 
an attitude requires a continual readiness to give 
up a judgment once made or to change it if new 
experiences require. It also implies a lack of preju- 
dice, superstition, obstinacy, blind trust in authority, 
mystical thinking, fanaticism’. He goes on: 
* Evidently, nobody can be a perfect embodiment 
of all these qualities all of the time; but one should 
certainly be ready to repudiate actions and judg- 
ments as soon as one becomes aware that they were 
not consonant with those requirements ’. 

The biggest lesson that we can learn from the 
philosophers of science is that no theory can ever 
be safe so long as it purports to give information 
about the world. If we claim that any one of our 
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propositions is informative about the world, then 
we must be prepared to state under what circum- 
stances we would be prepared to give it up. If we 
hold it incorrigibly then it is analytic and hence 
uninformative. To accept this tenet is to give up 
the right to offer a final answer to any question or 
definitive procedure for the solution of any problem. 
It is to adopt the motto, * There is only one Eternal 
Truth—-and this is it’. This is not an exposure of 
the weakness of scientific method and hence of 
rational conduct. Rather it reveals the reason why 
scientific activity has been so successful, sometimes 
alarmingly so, over the last few hundred years. 

Somewhat ironically, following out in his life the 
principles that have been outlined, a rationalist 
finds that, according to them, his best course of 
action with regard to a great many questions is an 
appeal to authority. For example, the best answer 
to a question as to the origin of life is a summary of 
the various theories at present held by zoologists 
on the point, an expression of doubt as to which is 
the most probable, and a comment that the present 
situation is somewhat chaotic. He would have to 
give the same sort of answer to almost all the 
questions which could once have been silenced with 
a quick quotation from Holy Scripture. No longer 
can any one man be an expert on all fields of human 
endeavour, but that is what ‘the complete rationalist 
would have to be. In place of the ability to give 
definitive answers he has taken on the need to 
possess much more knowledge of other people's 
specialisms than is usually considered necessary. 
His education can never finish. The state of human 
knowledge changes rapidly and he has to keep 
up to date. 

Rationalists will always have a need for an 
organization which makes it possible for them to 
continue to learn all their lives. This is the part 
that the RPA could play in the future. The publi- 
cation of books to this end is only a part of the 
process. Potted knowledge is almost invariably 
worse than ignorance, so more important than 
publications would be the organization of local 
classes to help people to come properly to grips 
with the material. For those not able to attend 
them, there could be correspondence courses. 

The task of keeping abreast with the advance of 
knowledge is a large one, and it should keep the 
members of local groups working hard together 
If they work together they each develop a feeling 
towards the group which solves the problem of 
coherence. When it is firmly established, then there 
is another useful service that it could render. Even 
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rationalists cannot always fend for themselves. 
Sometimes they need advice or assistance. If they 
were members of churches they would have people 
to go to for it. Effective local rationalist groups 
could play a valuable part here. 

It seems to me that by a change along the lines 
that I have indicated the RPA could complete its 
task. Then the best that it should hope for is that 
the functions that it took upon itself should be 
gradually assimilated into the community so that 
it could fade quietly away and the word * rationalist’ 
no longer have a use. Then, perhaps, people 
would have learned * to value more highly the little, 
unpretentious, cautious truths, arrived at by rigorous 
methods, than those vast, floating, veiling generalities 
for which the yearnings of a religious or artistic era 
reach 


Notes and News 


E take this opportunity of sending greetings to all 

our members for the New Year. During the past 
twelve months the RPA has undergone some significant 
changes. It has moved from the historic premises in 
Johnson’s Court, and the old building has now been 
completely demolished. There have also been internal 
changes in our organization, and we trust that the 
benefits will be seen in the coming year. It will be 
possible to carry out our work more economically and 
yet with no loss of efficiency. Whatever criticisms our 
opponents now make, they can scarcely repeat the old 
gibe that we are behind the times. 

* * * 

In the course of 1956 we shall make a determined 
drive to increase our membership and make our in- 
fluence more widely felt. Yet the surest way of adding 
new members is by personal recommendation. We 
would earnestly ask all our members to assist us in this 
way to the best of their ability and to refuse to be dis- 
couraged. At present, new members are cancelled out 
by those who do not renew their subscription. It would 
be most appreciated if any member who decided to 
withdraw from the movement were to give his or her 
reason. Often enough, members lapse through sheer 
forgetfulness, and the convenience of using a Banker's 
Order need hardly be stressed. It would in any case 
save the staff a great deal of labour if subscriptions 
now due could be renewed without the necessity of 
sending reminders. 

* * * 


Meet the Author. The RPA and Ethical Union cordi- 
ally invite members to a social evening on January 27, 
between 7 and 9 pm, at Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
London, WC1, to meet authors of recent books published 
by Watts & Co. Mrs D. L. Hobman, Mr George 
Godwin, and Mr Hector Hawton are among those 
who have promised to attend. Refreshments will be 
provided. Applications for tickets should be made to 
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the RPA or the Ethical Union, single 2s 6d double 4s 
* * . 

Mrs Margaret Knight took part in a debate on 
Tuesday, November 15, at the Cambridge Union, and 
proposed the motion That Scientific Humanism provides 
a better answer to the moral problems of the age than 
dogmatic Christianity. She was opposed by Canon 
Tr. R. Milford, Chancellor of Lincoln. The motion 
was defeated by 246 votes to 146, but if this result is 
representative of the situation at Cambridge it is a 
cause for considerable satisfaction. In spite of the 
Cambridge evangelists and a recent visit from Billy 
Graham, there is a ratio of three Scientific Humanists 
to five Christians. 

* * * 

Lt/Commander G. Prideaux, of Narrogin, Nomans 
Lake, W. Australia, has mislaid the address of the 
London member who wrote asking him for Australian 
rationalist literature. If the member concerned will 
send his name and address to the Secretary of the 
RPA the literature will be forwarded to him. 

* 

In response to many requests we reprint the names 
and addresses of members who are willing to meet 
other rationalists in their respective districts: 

E. C. Francis, 18 Solent Road, Bournemouth. 
William Wolf, MD, 40 West 59th Street, New York City, 

19, NY. 

N. C. Hanslip, 2 Westbank, Apsley Guise, Bedfordshire. 
Fred G. Shaw, Salthouse, Lower Shiplake, Oxon. 

J. R. Harris, 3 Commercial Street, Hyde, Cheshire. 
Joseph Cannon, 2 Anderton Road, Euxton, nr. Chorley, 

Lanes. 

I. M. Moonie, 3434 

Quebec, Canada. 
D. Breckner, 9838 106 Street, Edmonton, Alberta. 

R. W. Hobbs, 12 Harcourt Terrace, Salisbury. 
J. Henry Lloyd, 91 Attimore Road, Welwyn Garden 

City, Herts. 

Mrs M. Elkington, 26a 

Ontario, Canada. 

Mrs G. Collison, | St Mary’s Road, Reigate, Surrey 
R. D. Walton, Broomhill, Paterson Street, Galashiels 


Durocher (Apt. 8), Montreal, 


Smith Avenue, Cornwall, 


L/Cpl R. 1. Odell, STC Staff, British Military Hospital, 


Singapore (c/o GPO Singapore). 


Mrs J. Taylor, * Thursday’s Green 51 Bishop's Avenue, 


Twyford Park, Bishop's Stortford, Herts. 
RPA GROUP ACTIVITIES 


Bristol Humanist Fellowship, Hermes Room, Guild- 
hall Chambers, 26 Broad Street. Annual 
Meeting, Wed., Jan. 4, 7.30 pm 

Glasgow Branch, RPA, Central Hall, 25 Bath Street 
Alistair Lindsay, LLB, * Religion in Scotland 
Sun., Jan. 15, 3 pr 

Orpington Hu Group, Sherry’s Restaurant 
High Street. F. 1 U:nibrook (NSS), * The Enemies of 
Progress ’, Sun., Jan. 8, 7 pm 

Manchester Humanist Fellowship, 64 George Street 
One-day School, Hector Hawton, *The Humanist 
Challenge’, and Dr H. S. Ferns, * Reason and Faith in 
Politics’, Sat., Jan. 7, commencing 3 pm. 

Chiswick Humanist Group, 126 Sutton Court 
Mansions, W4. Donald Ford, * An Introduction to the 
Modern Novel’, Sun., Jan. 8, 7.30 pm. 


General 


Today 


Heathiana 


AM sstill, unrepentantly, of the opinion that 
‘Humanism’, in spite of or because of its great 
historical connotations, is not really a happy term to 
denote that ‘downright affirmation of rationalist 
principles and aims * which (1 am told) is the programme 
of the Cambridge Humanist Society. 
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| am confirmed in my unpopular opinion when | 
learn that this university society is being forced to face 
what seems to me to be an entirely reasonable demand 
that avowed Christians should be permitted to join it 

Why not? The proposition that * He who is not with 
us is against us* has been revised. It runs * He 
who is not against us is with us’. 


now 


* * 


I am beginning to wonder how soon it will be before 
somebody suggests that we ought to invite the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Mr Billy Graham to become honorary 
associates of the RPA 
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We formed a Cambridge rationalist society in my 
time, The President and moving spirit (if that is the 
right designation for so materially mischievous a sprite) 
was C. K. Ogden. Its members included Russell, Moore, 
Lowes Dickinson, Sir Francis Darwin, E,. J. Dent, 
Maynard Keynes, G. M. Trevelyan and Jane Harrison 
The Secretary Sargant Florence We had the 
temerity to call ourselves The Heretics, and thrived on 
temerity! 


was 


O tempora o mores! William Blake sought, with 
astringent reason, for ‘a vision of life’: but he would 
not have sympathized with the view that this can only 
be implemented by convenient co-operative compromises 
He laboured in hope that ‘He who will not defend 
Truth may be compelled to defend a Lie’ 


* * 


I have previously called attention to the remarkable 
tenderness which the BBC shows to pretentious theo 
logical piffle. An engaging example of this was provided 
recently by a new society of Anglican Christians calling 
themselves The Epiphany Philosophers. 

It appears that, centuries ago, Three Wise Men came 
from the East, and we have not fully appreciated their 
message. The fact that they were called * wise’ 
that, all that time ago, they 
should not neglect Science! 


means 
were telling us that we 


* * 


How can this be remedied? We must study ritual 
behaviour. | thought at first that these * researchers ° 
had heard of Lord Raglan’s view that human ritual is 
prior to belief 

But no. Bird song at morning is (it seems) a kind of 
* prayer’ which is the forerunner in us of a remedy for 
our sense of disintegration There is, similarly, cere 
monial animal justification for such things as the 
Penitential Saints, the Rosary, and Sacrificial Fulfil 
ments. These provide relief from endocrinatic syndromes 
So now you know 
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The Church’s 


Investments 


CG. BY CANN 
HE Church's one Foundation (according 
to the hymn) ‘Is Jesus Christ our Lord’ 
To my mind, it is nothing of the kind 
It is cash—hard cash. 

Now Church finance has been interesting ever 
since the earliest days, when the betrayer and thief, 
Judas Iscariot, son of Simon, * had the bag, and 
bare what was put therein’. One may hazard a 
guess that there was little ‘in the bag’ in those 
days, but it is very different now 

Recently the Church Commissioners (of the 
Anglican communion) reported on * the successful 
outcome’ of another year’s ‘ active reinvestment’ 
and that they are arranging for vast sales of land in 
Paddington. 

Was it for the usury obtainable by ‘ active re- 
investment’ or for ‘capital gains’ that Christ 
established the Church—if indeed he ever did, or 
ever intended, to establish a wealthy corporation 
reinvesting £40,600,000 in industrial equities, and 
making a profit of £6 19s 3d, i.e. nearly 7 per cent? 
Judging by his violent assault and battery of traders 
within the Temple, and his abuse of them as ‘thieves’, 
Jesus would have repudiated such activities. 


The Church’s Assets 

Indeed, it was Shakespeare's lago, not the Four 
Evangelists’ Jesus, who said * Put money in thy 
purse ° Jesus bade his disciples do the exact 
opposite. He commanded his disciples to put no 
money in their purses, * neither gold nor silver’ 
The Church has changed all that. On an * appro- 
priately prudent note’ it is keeping pace with the 
probable fall in the value of money. (How we 
unholy men and women of the world wish we could!) 

But on behalf of the Church of England the 
Church Commissioners hold assets in land and 
investments totalling £178 millions. These bring in 
an income of £10 million every year. In addition, 
each English diocese holds funds and lands. An 
immensely wealthy corporation dwarfing our great 
industrial enterprises 

It is safe to say that the main work of the Church 
Commissioners nowadays is buying and selling, 
investing and reinvesting the Church’s money. For 
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example, last year they sold £19,600,000 shares 
(mostly * gilt-edged’) and reinvested the money 
in £13,200,000 industrial ordinary shares and 
£2,400,000 in industrial preference shares. The rest 
was put into debentures and loans, investment-trust 
shares, bank and discount companies. 

The happy result of these financial speculations 
was to increase the income of the Church in that 
year by £1,078,480. Certainly the prelates can teach 
some of our financial magnates and even our 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a thing or two. The 
men of Mammon have something to learn in the 
arts of acquisition and accumulation, and in laying 
up treasure on earth before laying it up in Heaven, 


Church Finance and the Press 

No wonder that nowadays essays upon the 
statistics of Church finance appear in the Stock 
Exchange pages of our reputable periodicals. They 
make good and instructive reading for the men of 
the money-market as they come up to the City in 
their first-class railway-carriages. They will learn 
the art of profit-making and loss-avoidance from 
this example of financial expertise. 

Indeed, those who bid us follow their special 
financial experts in the national press might well 
consider whether it would not be better to advise 
us to ‘ follow the Church of England’ in money 
matters. The Church's public relations officer ’ 
might coin the slogan *‘ Put your money on the 
C of E’; and this ecclesiastical example would make 
Stock Exchange speculation even more respectable 
than it already is. 

Those who are not yet convinced that the Church 
is a safe guide to financial salvation may well 
contemplate with admiration the following fact. 
At March 31 last the market value of all securities 
of the Church was greater than the book value by 
no less than £7,600,000. That was indeed a step 
forward from the year before, wher there was a 
depreciation of nearly £600,000. Any of our great 
financiers would plume himself if he turned such a 
loss into so great a gain. 

Those who criticize the Church of England for 
its vast financial interests and activities would do 
more wisely by following the pattern of its example 
and so make more money for themselves while the 
Government still allows that to be done by ordinary 
folk. 

For my part I intend to do this. I shall faithfully 
follow the Church’s example by making all I can for 
myself here on earth, while optimistically hoping for 
the best hereafter. 
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Rationalism and Humanism 


Sir,—-Professor Heath’s frank 
statement of opinion in his 
column should give pause to 
those who have too easily 
assumed the virtual identity of 
rationalism and humanism. I am 
indeed surprised that among 
rationalists and humanists there 
should be any doubt as to the 
distinctive character of each of 
these points of view. If any 
ambiguity exists it can only arise 
from some ambiguity in the 
interpretation of one or the other. 

It is true that the rational 
method and outlook is basic to 
humanism and therefore every 
humanist may be expected to be 
a rationalist to that extent. But 
it by no means follows that every 
rationalist is a humanist and 
accepts the positive affirmations 
with regard to human life and 
destiny which are also part of the 
humanist outlook. There is such 
a big field for useful co-operation 
between rationalists and human- 
ists, as both have proved in recent 
years through their collaboration 
in the Humanist Council and in 
other ways, that it is a pity to 
force the pace and suggest an 
identity of beliefs which can only 
lead to justifiable disclaimers 
from both sides, both from stal- 
wart rationalists like Professor 
Heath, who distrust the mysticism 
which is sometimes associated 
with humanism, and from human- 
ists who find rationalism too cold 
and inadequate to express their 
deepest convictions about life. 
I do not share Professor Heath's 
nervousness about the word * re- 
ligion’, but I think it possible 
that the term ‘ scientific human- 
ism’ conceals a_ subconscious 
desire, to which even psycholo- 
gists may succumb, for some 
such certainty as is associated 
with the God idea. 

The situation would be greatly 
clarified if the RPA and _ the 
Ethical Union could arrange an 
informal joint conference to dis- 
cuss both the common ground 
between them and the differences 
in their outlook and purposes. 
Such discussion would not only 
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enhance the value of their present 
collaboration but possibly lead 
© a better appreciation of the 
distinctive functions each has 
still to perform. I use the word 
* still’ to stress the evolutionary 
time scale which both sides 
should bear in mind. The 
rationalist movement has largely 
left behind the merely negative 
anti-religious attitude of earlier 
days and now stresses the positive 
constructive values of the rational 
outlook on life, and there is 
plenty of need for this yet. But 
the crumbling of the intellectual 
bases of the hitherto orthodox 
religions, the transformation of 
social life on an international 
scale by political and economic 
organization and scientific and 
technological invention, including 
the possibility of world des-ruc- 
tion, call for much more than an 
intellectual movement. If human 
life is to reach its highest po- 
tential, the task requires the 
development of a powerful dy- 
namic in the minds of men, a 
blending of the emotions, imagi- 
nation, and intellect, expressed in 
action and summed up in what 
many of us call humanism. | 
think rationalists will eventually 
arrive at this in their own time 
and way.—J. HENRY LLoyp, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


Puzzled Rationalist 


Sir,—I should like to know 
whether it is possible to be a 
rationalist and yet believe in the 
existence of God. Thomas Paine 
and Voltaire did so, but they are 
called freethinkers—though mod- 
ern freethinkers do not even 
believe in the existence of Jesus. 
I am puzzled..-M. L. Grayson, 
Bournemouth. 


Rationalism and Scienee 


Sir,—-Perhaps one reason why 
many thoughtful young people 
dislike rationalism is that it 
connects closely with * Science ° 
Now ‘Science’ usually means 
‘Applied Science’—i.e. ‘ ma- 


chines’ in some form or other. 
While admitting the benefits that 


inventions 
humanity, 


machines and 
bestowed on 
people resent the growing * mecha- 


have 
these 


nization’ of their lives—not to 
mention the noise, speed, and 
Other * insults * to human dignity. 

If rationalism stands for this 
sort of world, these intelligent 
people don’t want it. If, however, 
rationalism stands for a_ truly 
“reasonable.” way of life, in 
which * machines’, etc., are kept 
in subjection and made to serve 
wider human ideals than mere 
speed or comfort or quantity, 
then they may regard rationalism 
more favourably.-R. W. Hosss, 
Salisbury. 


Biblical Criticism Today 


Sirn,—Mr Howell Smith says 
in The Rationalist Annual, 1956, 
that in the light of the evidence 
of Megiddo it is unreasonable to 
deny the historicity of Solomon. 
On the contrary, it is unreason- 
able to suppose that a building, 
unless it has a contemporary 
inscription on it, can be evidence 
for the historicity of any indi- 
vidual. We know that William I 
built the White Tower, but it 
affords no evidence of his histor- 
icity. All that we can infer from 
it is that about 1080 there was a 


strong Norman influence in 
England. From Megiddo we 
can infer even less, for voided 


stars were by no means peculiar 
to the Jews. If Mr Howell Smith 
accepts the traditional ascription 
of Megiddo, he should accept the 
traditional ascription of Ecclesi- 
astes, and if he accepts the 
traditional date of Solomon, he 
should accept the traditional date 
of Adam; both were arrived at 
by the same method. And what 
of the Devil’s Dyke? It is there 
and it is traditionally ascribed to 
the Devil; dare Mr Howell Smith 
reject this evidence for the Devil's 
historicity ? 

It is irrational to 
such bits of tradition as fit in 
with one’s theories and reject 
the remainder, and it is a pity 
that this fact is not more generally 
recognized.—-RAGLAN, Usk, Mon. 


PS._-Mr Robertson asks where 
myth ends and history begins; 
the short answer, | suggest, is 
with the existence of contempo- 
rary written records. 
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MEMBERS’ EDITIONS 


DARWIN REVALUED 
By Professor Sir Arthur Keith. Published at 25s. net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 15s. This portrait of Charl 
Darwin must appeal because of its candour and charm and 


many 4 touch of the unexpected 


HUMANISM IN PRACTICE 
By M. Roshwald Published at 7s. 6d. net Special RPA 
members’ edition: Cloth, 4s 


JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES 
By Royston Pike Published at 10s. 6d. net. Special RPA 
members’ edition: Cloth, 7s. 6d. The tenets of this wide-flung 
ect which awaits Armageddon are as extraordinary as their 
histor ividly related t m author who has examined them 


on the spot 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 


By Dr John Lew! Published at 21s. net Special RPA 
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Meaning of Modern Art 


HODIN 


The author discusses two new books on art 


MONG the younger genera- 

tion of English art critics 

there are two names which 
will in future be recognized as 
having fully represented their 
own generation. These two critics 
alone are able to detect and 
to express in adequate literary 
language the problems posed 
by the artistic situation of their 
own day. To differentiate them 
we might say that the one, 
relying on his intuition more than 
on his judgment, often strikes a 
vein of gold but is erratic in his 
emphasis of what may broadly be 
called the Neo-Romantic move- 
ment (including all aspects of 
Surrealism and Post-Surrealism, 
Expressionism and  Naivism); 
while the other represents a clear 
and well-thought-out approach in 
which formal values and _ their 
appreciation are given precedence 
over interpretative and specula- 
tive ones, a pre-eminently Latin 
quality of spirit, both in its 
critical outlook as well as in its 
choice of subject-matter. But 
together we can conclude that 
they will give an approximately 
complete picture of what has 
been essential in the English art 
life of today. 


Sincere Critics 


It must be emphasized that no 
country at present can boast of 
having a couple of critics as able 
and as sincere as these two. The 
writing of young French critics 
leaves us, in comparison, wander- 
ing through a thicket of wordiness. 
What will remain will only rarely 
be a poetic sensation, whereas 
our intuitive Englishman will 
often penetrate into deep layers 
and, as in the case of the critic 
with whose work we are here con- 
cerned, will give real elucidation 
by way of a well-expressed idiom. 

Patrick Heron, painter and art 
critic, has collected in his volume 
The Changing Forms of Art 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1955, 28s) some of the best 
criticism in which he has followed 


* The Manipulator’, a sculpture in shell 
bronze (height, 5ft 7ins) by Reg Butler 


the art life of London and 
Paris during the last ten years. 
Those who wish to have an in- 
telligent introduction into some 
of the most controversial prob- 
lems of contemporary art, such 
as the necessity of distortion, the 
question of space or flatness, of 
constructivism and abstraction, 
will find it in his book. 

There is no absolute truth 
about things. The world of 
Nature and the world of man is 
changing, and in it all thought and 
all art and the approach to art. 
Nevertheless there is in creation 
as in art something which is 
constantly recurring in time, so 
that man has baptized it eternal 
and everlasting. A great man in 
his outlook on life and art will 
express it in a way which, although 
it may be considered time-bound, 
wiil contain the essence of eternal 
truth, and in his style the secret of 
everlasting beauty. An intelligent 
writer will offer us a first, some- 


times penetrating, viewpoint—a 
key, so to speak, with which to 
open a new world of ideas, a key 
which, however, we can throw 
away when, thanks to him, we 
have entered and found a way to 
form our own opinions. 

Mr Heron is an_ intelligent 
writer and more, he is a personal 
writer, and some of the larger 
essays of this book, such as the 
ones on Braque or on Bonnard, 
are confessions. He is besides a 
congenial interpreter of the works 
of some of the artists of his own 
age group who are his friends, 
such as Lanyon, Vaughan, Davie, 
Cant, Wynter, Scott, Hilton, 
Butler; and also, in a_ wider 
sense, of Passmore, Wells, Hitch- 
ens, and Frances Hodgkins. There 
is a certain dilemma in his being 
a painter and a critic at the same 
time. For a painter has to find 
himself and his own personal 
style first; a critic has to attempt 
to be as just and objective as 
possible. On the other hand, the 
fact that Heron is a painter has 
sharpened his apprehension of 
those creative and technical values 
which must always, as they have 
done in the past, establish what is 
the intrinsic quality of a work of 
art. 

What Heron touches upon only 
reluctantly, the wide philosophic 
and humanist approach to the 
world of art, is the proper realm 
of study and strife for that writer, 
Sir Herbert Read, to whom Heron 
himself pays so graceful a tribute 
when he says that it was Read who 
had the courage squarely to 
confront the inchoate movements 
and counter-movements of the 
present and strove to render them 
intelligible in terms of a unified, 
comprehensive, and lucid philos- 
ophy of art. And he adds: * He 
has changed the English scene °. 

Those who wish to understand 
the exhausting struggle in our 
time for the recognition and the 
birthright of art; those who 
want to grasp why realism ts 
irrelevant and why modern art is 
as it is, what it means and 
symbolizes; those who love the 
speculative fantasy which works 
on the basis of scientific art 
terms, should read Sir Herbert 
Read’s * The Grass Roots of Art ’ 
(Lectures on the Social Aspects of 
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Art in an Industrial Age, Faber 


and Faber, 1955, 18s). Like a 
surgeon operating, we see Sir 


Herbert cornering those * faults’ 
of our civilization and administer- 
ing those * medicines’ which 
might relieve immediately and 
cure in the long run. Why does 
the artist work and what does he 
aim at? What ts the relationship 
of culture and society? Why 
does art, like architecture, need a 
‘social basis’? What relevance 
has education for the preservation 
of those primary faculties of 
imagination without which mecha- 
nized man becomes soulless? 


ON THE AIR 


THE BBC AS 


by A. 

HI BBC Handbook for 

1956 contains much of 
general interest, but readers 

of this journal will naturally turn 
first to the sections dealing with 
religious broadcasting. Here the 
BBC's primary aim, we learn, 1s 
* evangelistic ’—that is, to bring 
the Christian Gospel to those 
‘who are not active members of 
any local church’, That of 
course is also what Dr Billy 
Graham (about whom more next 
month) is trying to do. What 
one would like to know is why 
these Laodiceans should be denied 
a choice of alternatives. The 
alternatives would, and should, 
include not merely variants of 
the Christian faith but such 
minority beliefs as humanism and 
rationalism. 
The BBC 
maintaining 
national balance ° 
It should not be 


preens itself on 
‘a broad denomi- 
in the matter. 
difficult con- 


sidering the Churches have a 
gentlemen's agreement not to 
indulge in slanging matches 


against one another on the air. 
But everybody knows they are 
far from being the happy family 
they want to be taken for. The 
(Ecumenical Church remains a 
distant dream. 

In wishing to please everyone 
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Such questions are answered here 
in these lectures, which were 
delivered in a shortened version 
at Yale University in 1946 and to 
which two more lectures have 
been added, the one given to the 
Town and Country Planning 
Association of London in 1943, 
and the other at Bretton Hale, 
Wakefield, in 1953. 

Sir Herbert at times reaches a 
pathos which is that of the 
classic Greek tragedy. * Our 
particular trouble’, he says, * in 
this air-conditioned nightmare 
which we call civilization, is that 
we have lost the very notion of 


EVANGELIST 
COHEN 


the BBC will end by pleasing no 
one. Neutrality is not always 
possible, and any bias should, | 
suggest, be in favour of the un- 
popular cause, the idea struggling 
to be born. They are the growing 
points of life. No less a person 
than Lord (then Sir John) Reith 
laid down that BBC programmes 
should always be a little ahead of 
public opinion; although, being 
the man he was, he would 
probably hesitate to apply his 
own dictum to matters of Chris- 
tian belief. 

Some progress, however, has 
been made since his time. After 
long deliberation a more liberal 
policy was announced in March 
1947. Thanks to it, we have from 
time to time had some, though 
all too few, broadcasts of an 
* experimental’ and anti-Christ- 
ian’ character (so described by 
the BBC). It is significant that 
the Handbook singles out for 
special mention Mrs Margaret 
Knight's talks to which I referred 
last month. This was undoubtedly 
the high light of 1955. The only 
other broadcast I can recall at 
the moment which could be said 
to have struck a spark anywhere 
was Mr J. W. N. Watkins's talk 
* The Strange Face of Evil’. 

Humanists like Bertrand Rus- 


cultivating the senses, until butter- 
fingered and tongue-tied, half- 
blind and deaf to all nervous 
vibrations, we stumble through 
life unaware of its most appealing 
aspects, lost to its intensest joys 
and communions. Frustrated and 
brutalized, we drift between the 
boredom of peace and the self- 
inflicted wounds of war, and 
dismiss as lunatic those few quiet 
voices that speak of love and 
beauty and of the renunciations we 
must accept, of power, wealth, 
and pride, if we would have the 
influence of beauty and love 
prevail in our lives 


sell and H. J. Blackham have 
sometimes been allowed to put 
their point of view in debate with 
others, but never without a 
chaperon, so to speak. Is it feared 
that Christian virtue, unprotected, 
may succumb to the blandish- 


ments of a Bertrand Russell? 
Apropos, the Listener's Radio 
critic not long ago wrote 


that it was ‘a little unfair’ of 
Providence to endow a self- 
confessed agnostic with * a man- 
ner uniquely and delightfully his 
own’. Now we know! 

The demand for greater lati- 
tude, which led to the new policy 


in 1947, came (surprisingly 
enough) from Churchmen as 
well as others—Christians who, 


though orthodox, were not afraid 
of criticism, who, in the words of 
the Handbook, * believed that it 
was not in the best interests of 
Christianity that it should seem 
to require a protected status’. 
What more could one ask? 

For some mysterious reason 
the BBC shows more enterprise, 
if no greater courage, on the TV 
side. Two years ago we had 
Mr Christopher Mayhew’s series 
on religions other than Christi- 
anity, and as I write TV’s ‘Special 
Inquiry * has been examining the 
evidence for a religious revival in 
Britain. 

Although every side was sup- 
posed to be represented, the 
accounts I have so far seen appear 
to agree that the opposition was 
“never given a chance’ (News 
Chronicle). The fear of con- 
troversy is the BBC's besetting 
sin. 


| IN SEARCH OF KNOWLEDGE—VIII | 


Learning about Greece and Rome 


EFORE recommending a few books, just a 
word or two about the relevance of Classical 
studies to modern life. The nature of this 

relevance I shall try later to define. Let me begin 
with an example of the kind of thing | mean. Two 
of my contemporaries, J. B. S. Haldane and Gordon 
Childe, have combined pre-eminence in their chosen 
field of research with conspicuous ability to popular- 
ize their knowledge. It seems that this biologist and 
this archeologist have an unusually well-developed 
sense of the bearing of their subjects on culture in 
general. 

This is why they can write so acceptably for 
Everyman about them. Is it irrelevant to recall 
that each was an Honours man in Classics before 
he specialized? Of course I am not trying to claim 
that a direct acquaintance with the Classics in the 
original tongues is the only road to this goal. We 
have other brilliant popularizers—Lancelot Hogben, 
for instance—who did not undergo this training. 
But I do claim that a Classical education is a good 
way to acquire an all-round understanding of 
civilized values. I do claim that the Humanities 
still humanize. 

And they have been doing so for a very long time, 
although the history of their civilizing influence 
down the centuries is very difficult to write. It is 
not at all the same thing as the history of scholarship. 
We have in English, in three volumes and in abridged 
form in a single volume, an excellent History of 
Classical Scholarship by J. E. Sandys (Cambridge 
University Press). But one might say of it, as of 
many other histories of learning, so-called histories 
of Medicine or Science, that it offers some hundreds 
of potted biographies of the great men but not 
really a history of the subject in its manifold 
bearings on the development of human society. 
But now quite recently the Cambridge Press has 


Professor Farrington recommends the sort of books that 


would help the layman in getting to know about the Classics 


by BENJAMIN FARRINGTON 


given us another book which goes far to supply the 
need. It is The Classical Heritage and its Beneficiaries 
(1954); and in the addition to the words * its 
beneficiaries’ lies a promise, which is not dis- 
appointed, that the social influences of the heritage 
are to be in the forefront of the picture. The author, 
R. R. Bolgar, animates his massive learning by a 
vigorous and sensitive intelligence, and he breaks 
new ground by telling us what needs of society at 
various times found satisfaction by the absorption 
of some part of what survived from classical 
antiquity. 


The First Mature Civilization 

The story is long and varied. The Church, the 
State, Theology, Law, Medicine, Science, Tech- 
nology, Statecraft, Historiography, Philosophy, 
Criticism, Belles Lettres—one and all, at successive 
epochs, as modern civilization took shape, profited 
by the treasures bequeathed by those who had 
built the first mature civilization of Europe. Such, 
Mr Bolgar explains, were the successive needs 
which drove our forefathers to acquaint themselves 
with the Classical languages and literatures. His 
inquiry, fascinating in itself, inevitably also prompts 
the query whether there is any special need of our 
generation which Classical studies can supply. He 
thinks there is such a need—the need to deepen our 
sociological understanding. 

Here Mr Bolgar gives an answer which is both 
original and sober, and which one is glad but not 
surprised to see meets with the approval of another 
scholar who has lately distinguished himself by 
an unusual interpretation of the Classical heritage. 
Jean Seznec, in his Survival of the Pagan Gods, 
revealed with ample documentation and felicitous 
touch the extent to which medieval Christendom 


had absorbed pagan mythology. Particularly 
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instructive is it to ponder how an ancient school 
of rationalist thought unconsciously furthered this 
process. The philosopher Euhemerus had pro- 
mulgated the view that the gods were all to be 
explained as great men deified by their admiring 
followers. This explanation offended orthodox 
pagans but provided an open door by which pagan 
sods might enter Christian minds. What harm 
could there be in entertaining Apollo, Hermes, 
Aphrodite and the rest, if they were only part of 
human history and in no sense rivals of the 
new Christian occupants of the empty 
heavens”? 


now 


Seznec reviews Bolgar’s book in Past and Present 
(No. 8, November 1955), the 
scientific history. The two men are in full agreement 


new journal .of 


and we might thus summarize their view. Sociology 
is necessarily a comparative science. It has up to 
the present relied for much of its material on the 
beliefs and practices of primitive peoples. Greece 
and Rome, however, can supply the sociologist 
Where 
our evidence is reasonably full, say with the Athens 
of the fifth century or the Rome of the first, we 
have the opportunity to compare ourselves with 


with material for a different comparison 


the beliefs, practices, and ideal creations of mature 
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forms of civilization. It is likely tthat a re-examination 
of our Classical heritage from this point of view 
might yield much: insight into the workings of 
society. Believing, as I do, that our need for 
sociological understanding is far more urgent than 
our need for natural science, | need hardly say that 
I strongly support their view. 


The Study of History 

What I should now like to do is to offer the 
reader a list of brief introductions to Classical life 
and thought conceived in this sociological spirit, 
with a list of the chief translations executed by 
men whose consciences were purified by the same 
discipline. But this, of course, | cannot do. It is 
said that every generation needs to translate the 
Classics afresh; and, if there be anything in what 
Mr Bolgar has said, the sociological approach will 
no doubt begin to exert its influence in the near 
future. Meantime we must put up with translations 
and introductions which emanate from mings more 
conscious of literary than of sociological values. 
But modern-minded readers can be trusted to 
supply the sociology themselves, if the translation 
not lead them For instance, when 
Tacitus makes a British chieftain exclaim of their 
Roman civilizers, ‘ They make a desert and they 
call it peace ’, even supposing the translator views 
this merely as a splendid epigram, nothing prevents 
the reader from treating it also as a damning 
indictment. But when Rex Warner, translating 
Thucydides, makes him say that, “human nature 
being what it is, events that happened in the past 
will happen again in the future’, then the reader 
is helpless and will come away with the notion that 
this greatest of historians was a fatalist. But I 
think that a sociologist translating the same passage 
would find that what Thucydides meant was that, 
if we study history, we can come to understand the 
interconnections of events and so behave more 
sensibly—a very different lesson. 


does astray. 


Educator of Greece 

Do these seem small points? Take something on 
a larger scale. Should we be content to look only 
at the literary qualities which make the J//iad pre- 
eminent and not also pass the sociological judgment 
that all Homer's moody heroes seem to know of 
no greater title to fame than that of ‘ sacker of 
cities °? Then, when we are told that Homer was 
the educator of Greece, should we not, as sociolo- 
gists, ask what the effect of such an education 
must be, or, even more pertinently, why they chose 
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such an educator? And when we find eminent 
scholars criticizing Virgil for producing in his 
hero, AZneas, a pale reflection of the great Achilles, 
are we not right to wish that sociological con- 
siderations had entered into their purview? They 
might then have noted that Virgil, when he set 
out to ‘ imitate” Homer, took care at the outset 
to make clear that in the main point he had no 
intention of following his model. His hero, Virgil 
tells us, is to be the founder of a city. The first 
step in the appreciation of the A2neid will be in the 
wrong direction if this point be ignored. Virgil 
here is as critical of Homer as Milton is in the 
prelude to the ninth book of Paradise Lost, when 
he declared himself 

Not sedulous by nature to indite 

Wars, hitherto the only argument 

Heroic deem’d, 
And now for my suggested list of books. 

The Legacy of the Ancient World, by W. G. de 
Burgh (2 vols, Pelican) has a conventional approach 
but is filled with serious philosophical purpose and 
has the advantage of beginning with the older 
civilizations of the Near East and continuing with 
the influence of ancient culture on the Middle Ages 
and on modern times. Kitto on The Greeks and 
Barrow on The Romans (both also Pelican books) 
are lively and interesting: and for Greek literature 
Baldry (Greek Literature for Modern Readers, 
Cambridge 1951), and for Roman literature Grant 
(Roman Literature, Cambridge 1954), have written 
modern-minded, adult, cool appraisals of their 
respective subjects. Finally, among the I[ntro- 
ductions, let us by no means omit the delightful 
and illuminating treatment of Greek mythology 
and religion which Charles Seltman has contributed 
to Pan-Books. His Twelve Olympians is a wonderful 
half-crown’s worth, which everyone will read with 
enjoyment and profit. 

With regard to translations I shall say only a 


Homer Aeschylus Socrates 


word about the chief collections now available 
Individual books are legion. First the Penguin 
series, under the inspired direction of Mr Rieu, 
whose versions of the //iad and Odyssey are de- 
servedly famous, offers now a number of most 
readable new versions, whose weakness, however, 
from the sociological point of view is that they can 
be deceptively modern. I shall particularize only 
the historians. 


Everyman’s Library 

Anyone who gets through the Penguin editions 
of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, all 
admirably done, will have acquired essential 
background knowledge and very fully acquainted 
himself with one of the great departments of 
literature created by the Greeks. Next I would 
remind readers that Dent's Everyman's Library 
includes a variety of the more famous of the older 
translations which have found favour with several 
generations. The Aschylus, for instance, by the 
old Scotch dominie, Blackie, who tramped about 
Greece with his Homer and a_ walking-stick, 
achieves a most impressive grandeur. The Juvenal, 
an author, perhaps, to be tasted rather than studied, 
is by William Gifford, the ‘ noteless blot on a 
remembered name’, as Shelley called him, sup- 
posing, as is most likely, that he was the anonymous 
author of the review on Endymion that was imagined 
to have hastened the end of Keats. Finally, for 
those who have even a little Greek or Latin, there 
is Heinemann’s Loeb Library, now approaching, | 
think, a degree of completeness never achieved by 
any former series of translations from Greek and 
Latin. This prints the translation and the original 
facing one another, an arrangement which puts the 
price up but which is indispensable for the lucky 
man ‘who (even with the aid of dictionary and 
grammar) can check up on the tricks the translator 
may be playing upon him. 
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AN’S earliest struggles for survival in- 
volved him not only in conflict with his 
environment but with his own physical 

being. Sudden changes could and did take place 

in his body which handicapped him and in the end 
killed him. Who or what caused these malevolent 
changes? How could they be warded off or dealt 
with”? Primitive man easily recognized the connection 
between, say, a blow from a weapon and the resulting 
broken leg; but diseases, inflammations, abnormal 
growths and the like baffled him. With no knowledge 
of anatomy or pathology, there could be no con- 
ception of medicine in the civilized sense. Neverthe- 
less, for survival’s sake efforts had to be made to 
cope with these disastrous happenings and some 


logical system of reasoning evolved as a guide to 


action, 


Outside Agency 

Aboriginal peoples surviving today give ample 
evidence of the general concepts of medicine which 
originated with the earliest practices of primitive 
man. Since all diseases seemed to ‘enter’ the 
healthy body, it was logical to look for the outside 
agency causing the disturbance, and the concept of 
the connection between malevolent spirits and ill 
health is common to primitive people at all stages 
of human history. 

However, wide variations on this theme have 
developed among different races. The agency causing 
the illness was not necessarily evil. The spirits of 
the dead might be lonely, or angry; thus ancestor- 
worship grew out of an urgent need to propitiate 
the dead, so that the living might be left in peace. 
Good or evil spirits could inhabit the body, causing 
disturbances which could only be eased by special 
rites directed at the possessing demon. Such beliefs, 
of course, are held even among the inhabitants of 
modern communities; among primitive peoples it 
created the special function of the medicine-man, 
who was at the same time identified with the 
religious or holy man. The ideas of death and the 
spirit-world, punishment for the breaking of sacred 
taboos by disease, and the rituals of exorcism and 
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WITCH-DOCTOR’S WORLD 


by S. 


Many of the ancient fears and beliefs still 
lurk beneath the surface of our modern life 


LEFF 


propitiation became inextricably bound together 
to the primitive man, medicine, magic and religion 
were one. 

In primitive communities today the medicine-man 
is a central figure, although his functions may be 
divided; for example, in different communities in 
Africa, there is the ‘ diviner’ who diagnoses the 
cause and the witch-doctor who deals with the 
particular spirit causing the disease. The medicine- 
man is not only concerned with non-rational 
treatment. Centuries of experience have resulted in 
a wide knowledge of practical remedies, herbal in 
particular, some of which are also important items 
in the Western medicine-chest, such as cascara 
sagrada, ipecacuanha, and cassia. The medicine-man 
and witch-doctor is frequently a skilled surgeon, 
handicapped only by his lack of technical equipment, 
and it is common knowledge today that the difficult 
operation of trephination was successfully carried 
out by prehistoric men. The reason for this opera- 
tion was probably to release the evil spirit which 
was Causing mental disturbance in the patient. The 
aboriginal wounded in battle or in combat with 
wild animals is usually effectively treated by his 
medicine-man. Serious operations in East Africa 
have been described which, in spite of primitive 
tools, have left the patient vigorous and active. 
Heated spears are used as cauteries, and stomach 
wounds have been closed with pieces of shell over 
which the abdominal! wall has been stitched. 


Magical Incantations 

The magical element, however, in modern 
primitive Communities as in the past, is never quite 
absent from medical treatment. Herbs and medicines 
are given with a magical incantation, and a ritual 
in which some or all of the tribe take part is con- 
sidered necessary to the patient’s recovery. Some- 
times such a form of treatment serves a double 
purpose. The medicine-man’s rattle is a familiar 
object in many parts of the world, and is a particu- 
larly well-known part of the equipment of the 
North American Indians. Its general purpose is to 
entice from the patient’s body the evil spirit causing 
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New Guinea witch-doctors 


in full ceremonial dress 


the illness; in practice it probably has a soporific 
and therefore a beneficial effect. 

There is no doubt that the medicine-man is a 
wise man in many respects. He practices an 
empirical medicine which frequently results in 
cures. He is a conjuror of evil spirits and a conjurer 
in actual fact; for among the Arunta and other 
aboriginal tribes of Australia disease is conceived 
largely as the result of object-intrusion. The task of 
the medicine-man is to remove the offending object, 
and he has a considerable training in sleight-of-hand. 
The object can be sucked from the body or worked 
out by skilful massage. Certainly the patient will 
feel relieved when he is actually shown some small 
object the doctor has * produced *—a pebble or a 
stone. The medicine-man has mastered the art of 
massage and psychology, properly combined. 

Nevertheless, the awe in which the medicine-man 
is held carries a temptation into which the aill-too- 
human holy man sometimes falls. The tribe of the 
Yoruba of Southern Nigeria particularly have be- 
come victims of the combined fear of disease and the 
supernatural. The god of smallpox, according to 
their religious beliefs, is Shopono, and only the 
priests of Shopono are able to intercede (at a price!) 


on behalf of a people stricken with the disease. 
The priests maintain that the god demands all the 
property of the victims of smallpox, and not un- 
naturally the wealth of the priests accumulates 
greatly. There are authoritative reports that the 
priests of Shopono intentionally extend the disease, 
by secretly spreading scabs and other infectious 
matter from the corpses. Happily, there are also 
reports of at least one African tribe which uses, 
and possibly has done so for many centuries, a 
primitive but rational method of inoculating 
healthy people, during a smallpox epidemic, with 
matter from a young person suffering only a mild 
attack. Even so, the treatment is carried out with 
ritual accompaniments, the magical element being 
considered as important as the practical. 


Efficacy of Talismen 


With the widespread belief that disease is a form 
of supernatural punishment or revenge, primitive 
forms of preventive measures are naturally con- 
cerned mainly with avoiding giving offence to 
ancestral spirits or the spirits of disease, and even 
quite rational behaviour based on the practical 
experience of the past is overladen with these sorts 
of magical beliefs. Certain African tribes avoid 
throwing any form of refuse into their rivers for 
fear of offending the spirits of the river, and so for 
generations they have preserved an 
water supply for themselves. 

Nearly all the important actions of primitive 
people are governed by this kind of reasoning, and 
over thousands of years there has also grown up a 
profound belief in the efficacy of talismen or 
amulets believed to have power to protect the 
wearer and ward off the ‘evil eye’. The types of 
such charms are extremely varied, from small 
coloured stones to pieces of human bone, hair, 
small carved figures—anything, in fact, which has 
become associated with ritual handling and is there- 
fore believed to have healing or protective power. 

Much of this magic prophylaxis is concerned 
with fertility and the protection of mother and 
child. A whole religion has developed around the 
physical process of conception and child-birth, a 
process so vital for the survival of races living in 
difficult and often dangerous environments. By a 
belief in sympathetic magic, many regions maintain 
the system of * couvade ’, in which the father shares 
by imitation the sufferings of the mother in child- 
birth, Among the Maoris the husband plays a 
ritual flute to help the mother through a difficult 
labour. Some African tribes show their faith in 
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the magical properties of the soil by placing the 


newly-born infant on the earth. 


These religious beliefs are deeply embedded in 
the minds and traditions of modern primitive 
A sympathetic understanding of such 
customs is necessary to those who wish to bring 
the benefits of modern medicine to the * backward ’ 
races of the world. They, after all, reflect an outlook 


peoples 


which was common to all men at one period in 


man’s history, and even among civilized nations, 


still lingers. 


who live in the age of modern scientific medicine, 
many of the ancient fears, taboos, and beliefs still 
lurk beneath the surface or sometimes appear quite 
unabashed in our popular advertisements. The 
confusion between medicine, magic, and miracles 


Life with a Purpose 


attempts of men of action to 

grapple with the problems of 
religion and the meaning of 
existence, which is, I think, at 
the heart of all worth while 
religious thought. Such men 
tend to be too much taken up 
with doing things to be able to 
find the necessary time for think- 
ing things out and their reflections 
are apt to be rather jejune, and 
they are usually found to be 
doing little more than fitting 
themselves into the pattern of 
orthodoxy fixed by the traditions 
in which they grew up. But from 
time to time this rule is broken 
by a noteworthy exception and 
then we usually get something 
which, to me at any rate, is 
worth far more than the out- 
pourings of the professional theo- 
logians and metaphysicians. Such 
a case is Search for Purpose, by 
Arthur E. Morgan, published 
recently in the USA by the 
Antioch Press. It will appeal to 
those who are still fond of their 
Emerson; those for whom that 
philosopher is vieux jeu will 
throw it away. 


| AM always fascinated by the 


Spiritual Autobiography 

Mr Morgan belongs to a type 
to which in many ways he hardly 
conforms—-a type which is par- 
ticularly beloved by the great 
American public—that of the 
hero who has risen from the 
smallest beginnings to the top of 
his profession entirely by his own 
exertions and abilities. One of 
the leading engineers of his 
generation, he finished his active 
career as Chairman of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. This book 
is, in part at least, his spiritual 
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The Chairman of TVA 
seeks a meaning in life 


autobiography. Born into a 
family in which the father was a 
somewhat indolent non-believer 
and the mother a fine, hardwork- 
ing character of narrow orthodox 
belief, he began in early boyhood 
to be puzzled by these contrasting 
patterns of life, and was stimu- 
lated into * intense and sustained ” 
efforts to get to the bottom of the 
problem which they posed for 
him. Thus during the whole 
period that he was building his 
successful professional career he 
was meditating on the accepted 
religious orthodoxies, observing 
acutely their value both as in- 
centives to conduct and as ex- 
planations of the problem of 
existence, and building up.a 
system of beliefs for himself. 
Search for Purpose is a narrative 
of this adventure, and it is one 
to which Mr Morgan brings a 
frankness of mind and honesty 
of outlook which cannot but 
endear him to the reader. The 
book reminds me of Gandhi's 
equally frank autobiography, but 
Mr Morgan is here concerned, 
for the most part, with his 
personal religious problem, not 
with the intimate personality 
problems which so much occupied 
the Indian statesman. 

Mr Morgan's wide experience 
has taught him that ‘ in the long 
run men give their supreme 
loyalties to over-all patterns of 
life, to those ideas and attitudes 
concerning the nature of the 
world and of life which provide 


them with incentive and direction 
for living’. These are, of course, 
what we compendiously describe 
as their religion. Such patterns 
are normally traditional. For 
long periods those existing in a 
particular community may satisfy 
its requirements, but from time 
to time the changes effected in 
the society by external forces may 
make them no longer satisfying, 
and call for basic reconstruction. 
Thus in the conditions of the 
modern world, Mr Morgan finds 
that ‘there are vast and vital 
issues pressing on us today con- 
cerning which Christian teaching 
provides no direction’. We have 
therefore to make a supreme 
effort to free ourselves from this 
tradition, an effort which * few 
persons even among the erudite 
and mentally disciplined’ are 
able to make, so as ‘to have a 
first-hand view of life’ 


Differing Beliefs 

It is not surprising that young 
Morgan followed his mother into 
the Baptist Church as a boy. Nor 
that, before long, with his intellect 
burgeoning he should have begun 
to find the fundamentalism of that 
faith incompatible with a growing 
conviction in the truth and 
importance of the theory of 
evolution. Looking round among 
the other citizens of the small 
town in which he lived, he found 
that some other sects did not 
find it so difficult to accept such 
scientific doctrines, and so was 
driven to ask himself why do 
groups of outwardly quite similar 
people have such differing beliefs. 
The conclusion in such surround- 
ings was not difficult to draw: 
it is because they accepted the 
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beliefs of those among whom they 
grew up. After this it was not 
long before he decided that he 
must make his own inquiries and 
his own decisions as to what he 
could honestly accept; and in the 
end he arrived at a position which 
| think is most accurately de- 
scribed as that of a rationalist. 
In the process of this inquiry, 
which is described in a short but 
important chapter of his book, 
Mr Morgan went through an 
evolution which is not uncommon, 
in the course of which his thought 
processes were much the same as 
those of many of us. The 
character of his thinking, how- 
ever, had the quality which no 
doubt contributed to his success 
as an engineer—that of clarity. 
Thus he appreciated the comfort 
and indeed courage which her 
faith gave to his mother, but he 
saw, too, that it put her mind to 
sleep and formed an effective 
barrier against the search for 
truth. Moreover, the acceptance 
of such a belief had made her a 
partisan seeking to sustain it by 
“emotional commitment’. At 
such a point a really effective 
search for truth will stop, and 
young Morgan realized that ‘a 
critical attitude is a fundamental 
ethical obligation * in that search. 


Some Inherent Worth 
Nevertheless, he realized that 
such a faith as his mother’s was 
not without its value, and that 
any belief which has been held 
by a large number of people 
through a long period of time is 
likely to have inherent worth. He 
did not therefore turn himself 
into the opposite extreme of a 
violent anti-religious attitude, and 
confesses that he has often been 
repelled by ‘the prejudice and 
venom’ which he has found in 
anti-religious books. Such en- 
thusiasm, whether for or against, 
is likely * to outrun wisdom and 
judgment, sometimes with a great 
waste of human resources ’. 
What he felt he needed was a 
pattern of conviction which would 
be in accord with modern scien- 
tific knowledge, and which would 
provide a purpose for a life’s work 
which could be measured in 
terms of real value. To be in 
accord with modern knowledge 
he must start with the under- 


standing that man is an animal; 
to achieve a purpose of value he 
needed a belief in man as some- 
thing more than an animal, a 
human being whose objective 
must be to live according to 
some purpose which both satisfies 
and transcends his biological 
needs. 

Thus, as he set out on his 
successful career as an engineer, 
Mr Morgan carried with him a 
design for living-—a design rather 
than a blue-print. I say this 
because his outlook was intensely 
empirical, and the pattern of life 
which he was seeking could only 
be found by living, though living 
in accordance with a purpose. 
The problem then was to find the 
purpose which would make life 
really worth while, and the book, 
written towards the end of the 
journey, recounts the trials and 
the errors, and tells us something 
of what he eventually concluded 
that purpose should be. 


Juvenile Standards 

I have found this Odyssey 
fascinating and could wish that 
space permitted comment upon 
all the various stages so attract- 
ively recounted. The method of 
approach which I have indicated 
is particularly valuable when 
handling the vexed topic of 
ethics which, to such a man as 
Mr Morgan, is a landmark of 
great importance in the search. 
Here again, the problem for him 
has been to form a just apprecia- 
tion as to which out of those 
ethical rules and doctrines which 
we derive from the past he could 
select as viable in the modern 
world. So much of morality 
comes in almost with the mother’s 
milk, and since our early de- 
pendence on parents tends to fix 
for life the structure of personality 
then built up, we are faced with 
a dilemma at the stage when the 
needs of an adult existence 
confront us with the inadequacy 
of these juvenile ethical standards. 
Mr Morgan concludes that one 
of the greatest hindrances to the 
American people arriving at a 
full and mature democracy is the 
fact that they find it so difficult 
to wean themselves of their 
craving for a super-parent on 
whom to lean. And the astonish- 
ing Eisenhower mystique certainly 


gives strong support to this 
comment. 

At the same time, Mr Morgan 
finds in rationalist ethical stand- 
ards civilization’s principal dis- 
covery, not only for preserving 
the community, but for enabling 
it to make rapid progress. They 
should enable the society which 
is capable of adopting them to 
outstrip a society which pro- 
gresses by the slow road of 
natural selection, for they * aim 
directly at ends which can be 
seen by intelligence °. 

It will be evident that Mr 
Morgan's scheme of values is 
naturalistic not transcendent. 
Whatever helps to a fuller ex- 
perience of life is to him a value, 
and he finds that * much of the 
wisdom of life consists in under- 
standing the relative value of 
things Since he been 
unable after long and anxious 
search to find evidence of cons- 
cious purpose in Nature, he has 
been forced to the conclusion that 
man must take advantage of the 
neutral phenomena of Nature to 
create his own values, and this is 
in reality what he has done, since 
even the values existing in re- 
ligion itself are found on investi- 
gation to be man-made, 

To the believer, of course, a 
life so deprived of transcendental 
purpose becomes empty and of no 
value, and there is no incentive to 
action. But Mr Morgan is con- 
vinced that both clear thinking 
and experience of life demonstrate 
the falseness of such a view. A 
humanistic philosophy can give 
life a richer purpose than a 
transcendental one, and incentive 
does not cease with the abandon- 
ment of old beliefs. Indeed, 
* incentives are greatly affected by 
conditioning * and one of the great 
truths of life is that, given the seed 
of a motive to achieve significance 
for one’s life, ‘a man can remake 
his motives or incentives accord- 
ing to the best and largest pattern 
he can conceive.’ * Loyalty to the 
adventure of life’ will enable him 
to see life more in the round and 
to fit his own small personal share 
of it into the larger life of hu- 
manity and to subordinate his 
craving for personal achievement 
and perpetuation in a search for 
enduring values for the success of 
mankind, 
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The Planet Mars 


by MARTIN 


Is there life on 


more than thirty-six million 

miles from the earth and since 
then it has not made such a close 
approach, In 1956 it will make a 
closer approach to us than it did 
in 1949, and on September 10 
it will be less than thirty-five and 
a half million miles away. In 
consequence of this astronomers 
all over the world will use the 
opportunity to study the features 
of this planet and we can hope 
that some additional light will be 
thrown on a number of matters 
on which there is still much doubt 
and speculation. It will interest 
readers to know what is accepted 
at present and also what is 
largely conjecture. If a space- 
ship ever visited Mars, we might 
be surprised to find that many 
things that we now think we 
know about it would turn out to 
be erroneous or would require 
considerable modification; equal- 
ly, it is possible that some of the 
conjectures about Mars might 
prove to be established facts. We 
shall now proceed to examine the 
results of comparatively recent 
research on the planet, and most 
of this will be confined to the 
work of American astronomers, 
who are fortunate not only in 
clearer skies than we enjoy in this 
country but who also have larger 
instruments by means of which 
Mars’s surface features can be 
studied. 

Practically all the informa- 
tion which follows is contained 
in The Atmosphere of the Earth 
and Planets, edited by Gerald P. 
Kuiper (University of Chicago 
Press, and Cambridge University 
Press, 1949) 

During January and February 
1948 Kuiper made a number of 
observations of Mars and im- 
portant results were obtained in 
connection with the polar cap, 
which many believed to be due 
to frozen carbon dioxide, and not 
snow. Laboratory spectroscopic 
tests were carried out on carbon- 
dioxide snow and these showed 


| July 1949 Mars was a little 
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that it remained white up to a 
wave-length of 2u (a u is one- 
thousandth of a millimetre) except 
for three shallow absorptions 
near 2u, which corresponded to 
the strong carbon dioxide gas 
absorption. In contrast to this, 
terrestrial snow is nearly black 
beyond wave-length 1.54 and 
almost entirely black beyond 2x. 
It was found that cold frost 
existing on Mars, behaved in a 
way similar to terrestrial snow, 
and the conclusion was that the 
Martian polar caps are not 
solidified carbon dioxide but 
almost certainly water much be- 
low the temperature In 
addition, using the 1.6u bands 
to determine the carbon dioxide 
content of the Martian atmosphere 
led to the conclusion that this 
was about 1.8 times the amount 
in our earth’s atmosphere. It had 
been suggested by some astrono- 
mers who had studied the Martian 
features that the surface of the 
planet was covered with reddish 
iron oxides, especially 
known as ferric oxide, but after 
comparing the reflections of vari- 
ous soils with those on Mars, 
there was no support for this 
view. However, one definite 
result was attained with these 
experiments; a brownish, fine- 
grained felsite was found which 
matched the Mars curve for the 
interval 0.4-2.54, from which it 
was tentatively deduced that the 
bright desert regions of Mars are 
composed of igneous rock, similar 
to felsite, which is also an ig- 
neous rock composed of potash, 
soda and lime, with silica and 
oxygen. 


Rigours of Climate 

Most readers of this article will 
be more interested about the 
forms of life which are believed 
to exist on Mars, but considera- 
tion of vegetable life is all that 
can be dealt with at present. 
Examination of the green areas by 
infra-red light of wave lengths 
0.6, 0.8, 1.0 and 1.6 » showed 


that these portions were about 
half the intensity of the desert 
regions. It is known that green 
plants on the earth strongly 
reflect the near infra-red and 
hence appear white in a photo- 
graph taken through an ordinary 
infra-red filter. It is assumed that 
seed plant and ferns could not 
exist on Mars in the form in which 
they appear on our planet, and 
this view is consistent with the 
extreme rigours of the Martian 
climate during the nights, when 
the water in seed plants and ferns 
would freeze in the colder periods. 
On the other hand, it is suggested 
that chlorophyll may be present 
in some lower forms of plants 
associated with other plant pig- 
ments which absorb the near 
infra-red. While dry lichens, 
mosses, and alga may exist in the 
green areas, the evidence on the 
whole does not justify this con- 
clusion, but different forms of 
life might have developed under 
the different conditions existing 
on Mars. 


Photosynthesis on Mars ? 


In Chapter XIV of the book 
edited by Kuiper, James Franck 
discusses an interesting matter 
under the title * Possibility of 
Photosynthesis on Mars’. Photo- 
synthesis is the building up of 
sugars and starches from carbon 
dioxide and water, in the green 
cells of plants by means of 
chlorophyll in the presence of 
sunlight, and Franck points out 
the two different biological pro- 
cesses for the photo-chemical 
reduction of carbon dioxide to 
carbon hydrate. In the more 
common case of photosynthesis 
the carbon dioxide reduction is 
accompanied by oxygen  pro- 
duction, but in photoreduction 
the oxygen production is replaced 
by the oxidation of molecular 
hydrogen, hydrogen containing 
organic substances, hydrogen sul- 
phide, sulphites, or even sulphur. 
Photoreduction, which occurs in 
the purple bacteria and also in 
certain types of green alge under 
suitable conditions, is more prob- 
able in Mars because its atmo- 
sphere has so very little free 
oxygen that it cannot be detected. 
Owing to the scarcity of oxygen 
it is unlikely that there is an 
ozone layer and in the circum- 
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Stances ultra-violet light, which 
is largely absorbed by the ozone 
in the earth’s atmosphere, would 
penetrate the atmosphere of Mars 
and might prpve detrimental to 
proteins and other vital organic 
molecules. Even this cannot 
definitely be asserted because there 
is the possibility that the atmo- 
sphere of Mars contains gases 
hitherto unobserved which may 


stop the ultra-violet penetra- 
tion. 

Whatever form of life—if any— 
exists on Mars or any other 


planet, it is utterly futile asking 
the question which is often asked 
by someone in the audience after 
a popular lecture on astronomy 

* Are there any people on Mars?’ 
It is remarkable that so many 
inhabitants of our planet cannot 
conceive of intelligent life in its 
highest form unless it resembles, 
or is practically identical with, 
human beings. There is no 
reason why life equally intelligent 
with, or even more intelligent 
than, homo sapiens, should assume 
human form or indeed bear any 
resemblance to human beings. 


Visitors from other Planets 

Perhaps this egocentric outlook 
on the universe has been largely 
responsible for comparatively re- 
cent narratives of men from 
Venus and Mars visiting our 
planet and even ‘talking’ (by 
signs and telepathy) with people 
who have provided vivid des- 
criptions—and certainly in one 
case a sketch—of the appearance 
of these visitors. All such stories 
should be treated with supreme 
contempt though it is to be 
feared that there will always be a 
certain number of people who 
are prepared to take seriously 
these fantastic stories, 

A recent book with the title 
There 1S Life on Mars, by the 
Earl Nelson (Werner Laurie, 
London, 1955, 12s 6d), provides 
a good summary of the evidence 
for life on Mars and also Venus. 
This book does not introduce 
fantastic stories or utterly in- 
credible theories regarding life on 
other planets; it utilizes the 


results of the most up-to-date | 


information on the subject, and 
contains two chapters at the end 
with the titles, * Inter-Planetary 
Travel, and Space Ships of the 


Future’, and ‘ Landing on the 
Moon’. These will prove very 
helpful to many who are deterred 
by the abstruse mathematical 
treatments which are frequently 
found in works dealing with 
inter-planetary travel. It contains 
six illustrations, one a reproduc- 
tion of Schiaparelli’s Chart of the 
Northern Hemisphere of Mars, 


and five photographs of Mars, 
a portion of the Moon and of 
the Nebula in Andromeda, all 
these five being reproduced by 
courtesy of the Mount Palomar 
Observatory. The jacket shows a 
chart of Mars x44"), on 
Mercator’s projection, reproduced 
by courtesy of the British Astro- 
nomical Association. 


Rapid Reviews 
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CAPTIVES TO FREEDOM, 
by Douglas Thompson (Epworth 
Press, 10s 6d). The appetite for 
escape stories is not yet sated and 
more than a corner may be filled 
up by the exciting ‘ wooden 
horse’ incidentals in this book. 
It is a quick-moving narrative told 
with economy and humour, and 
a varied gallery of living portraits 
is sketched up on the way. But 
the life which continued within 
the prison camp (Italian and 
German) can fascinate us more 
than any number of ebullient 
exits. The story of this is far less 
often told and Mr Thompson's 
version is certainly unique. The 
many hardships were gruelling 
enough and an implicit self- 
portrait of effective courage will 
linger in the memory. ‘I often 
thought of and quoted the entry 
in Columbus's diary, “ This day 
we sailed on ”’.” 


THE WAR | 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


THE DOG AT CLAMBER- 
CROWN, by Jocelyn Brooke 
(Bodley Head, 18s). This auto- 
psychographical excursion is finely 
consonant with the opening quo- 
tation from Sir Thomas Browne: 
*Confound not the distinctions 
of thy life ... Youth, Adolescence 
Manhood, and old Age... Let 
each distinction have its salutary 
transition, and critically deliver 
thee from the imperfections of the 


DOUGLAS THOMPSON 


former’. So approached, this 
book will provide a therapy of 
new life for those who want it. 
It will be seen as something more 
than an entertaining collection of 
reminiscent anecdote—-East Kent 
childhood, Bedales, Sicilian travel, 
life in the RAMC (three-star 
humour, this), and critical op- 
inions on Joyce, Lawrence and 
Huxley. The evocative title—a 
real public house—will be taken 
seriously as * the central nucleus, 
the very epitome of that vague 
yet powerful enchantment with 
which I had invested the unknown 
country beyond the hills’. Dog 
at Clambercrown, Aunt Cock 
(archetype of all aunts), the myth 
of Persephone—all this inner life 
is fused with outer circumstance 
in a work of great artistic success. 


WALDEN, by Henry David 
Thoreau. Introduction by Basil 
Willey (Everyman’s Library, No 
281, 6s). The winds of Walden 
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blow through the jaded verbiage 
of many contemporary books 
with a quality of vigorous life. 
Here is true serenity, a man 
living his chosen life in delicately 
perceptive isolation Professor 
Willey’s introduction shows 
Thoreau escaping from the current 
conception of * life as a melan- 
choly responsibility’. * He went 
into the woods . . . to find himself, 
and perhaps God; above all, to 
find joy’. 

‘If the day and the night are 
such that you greet them with 
joy and life emits a fragrance like 
flowers and sweet-scented herbs, 
is more elastic, more starry, more 
immortal—that is your success 
And indeed Thoreau, living alone 
in the hut he had built himself by 
Walden Pond, seems to have 
solved, temporarily at any rate, 
the problem of living. His feeling 
for Nature is very deep and 
always beautifully expressed, 
whether he is watching the gam- 
bols of squirrels or contemplating 
Walden itself as the water rises 
and ‘licks its chaps’. His 
philosophy is an elemental one: 
‘Nothing can rightly compel a 
simple and brave man to a vulgar 
sadness While I enjoy the 
friendship of the seasons | trust 
that nothing can make life a 
burden to 


SOCIOLOGY 


THI DEPRIVED CHILD 
AND THE COMMUNITY, by 
Donald Ford (Constable, 20s) 
This book will certainly long 
remain a classical text for those 
many students who graduate 
yearly into the tortuous depart- 
mentalism of Social Service. And 
lucky they are to have at least 
one book so sound in heart as 
well as head. But a much wider 
public should benefit, for here 
there seems to be a personality of 
Tawney’s stature, a highly quali- 
fied agitator in the responsible 
thick of the LCC's work We 
see him in the full fling of his 
passionate, yet integrated, de- 
termination to get many more 
good things done. That is one 
thing which emerges—the hu- 
manitarian quality of what has 
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been achieved. Another is the 
dimension of the problem, in 
quantity and quality. There are 
some sixty-five thousand of these 
children looking to the com- 
munity for a home; and, however 
well provided, the quality of loss 
in most of them is only com- 
pensated in small part. And 
finally there is the case for reform, 
the attack on wasteful depart- 
mentalism (one family was being 
worked by thirty-two visitors) and 
the demand for some common 
agency to concentrate on safe- 
guarding the family structure. 


CHRISTIAN LETTERS ON 
SEX AND MARRIAGE, edited 
by John Fox (Longmans, Green, 
6s). It is well to warn readers not 
to be too quickly put off by an 
apparent sex-centredness cum- 
linguistic-religiosity of a fashion- 
ably irritating school. This is the 
superficiality; the underlying sub- 
stance is remarkable and to be 
respected by all who are troubled 
by typical unhappinesses of our 
time 

A married housewife and a by 
now married journalist exchanged 
these letters during three years 
with admirable spontaneity and 
candour. They offer them as an 
example of what can be achieved 
by * friends consulting each other 
on matters on which they are 
normally reticent’. Despite what 
sometimes appears as a too timid 
supernaturalism they are funda- 
mentally on the side of D. H. 
Lawrence and the other psycho- 
dynamic angels. They want 
people not to be so afraid of their 
emotions, not so frightened of 
using the word ‘love’. * The 
trouble is so many people mistake 


the word “control” for ab- 


stention or destruction. And the 


result is that many Christians are 
liable to dry themselves up with 
their fear of emotion.” 


| FICTION 


A MAN’S ESTATE, by Emyr 
Humphreys (Eyre and Spottis- 
wood, 15s). This is the fifth novel 
by a young writer of talent who 
is attracting attention. (It was a 
Book Society second choice.) 
* We are all children, waiting for 
an inheritance "this is the con- 
ception vividly worked out in 
terms of the Elis family saga and 
their impact upon others. Four 
people narrate in turns, building 
up a rich subtle picture of the 
Welsh village and its life. Nothing 
is overstressed; the impression 
left is of sad frustration, none of 
them gaining all they had hoped. 
But there is also the feeling of 
inevitable truth; it just had to 
happen so. 


CRITICISM 


HAWTHORNE: A New Eval- 
uation, by Hyatt H. Waggoner 
(Harvard University Press: Lon- 
don, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 38s). 
There is a_ fascination about 
Hawthorne of which this book 
makes one intensely conscious: 
the man _ spellbound, viewing 
everything in terms of allegory 
or symbol, yet with a streak of 
the practical business man to 
combat the threatened melan- 
cholia. He speaks of himself as 
a man who spent his creative life 
* burrowing, to his utmost ability, 
into the depths of our common 
nature, for the purposes of 
psychological romance ° 

Besides discussing the tales and 
novels individually, Mr Waggoner 
shows how Hawthorne created an 
American fiction, together with 
Poe, as nothing quite suitable for 
his purposes had existed before. 
* He looked backward to epic and 
romance and myth,. forward to 
James, Conrad, Kafka, Faulkner 
... His works initiate and define 
the great tradition in American 
fiction ’. 
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| LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Education Scandal 


Sir,—In his article * Education 
Scandal’ Mr C. T. Smith stated 
that all children leaving the infants 
school at the age of seven were 
capable of reading, writing and 
ciphering. 

In the light of statistical evi- 
dence, this is not only untrue but 
probably impossible. Research 
has shown that children not only 
vary considerably in intelligence 
but their differing abilities in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic 
develop at a different age with 
each child. 

The writer states: ‘native 
ability common to all children is 
sufficient’. | believe any edu- 
cational psychologist would ask 
the question, what is the native 
ability common to all children? 
Is the writer aware that in one 
factor alone, namely intelligence, 
children’s 1Q’s in State Primary 
Schools would vary possibly from 
50 to 150 IQ? 

Is he actually aware of the 
tremendous amount of scientific 
knowledge now known regarding 
child development or is he scepti- 
cal of this evidence which has 
been and is being discovered 
empirically ? 

Is the writer implying that we 
should return to the * payment by 
results ° era in British education? 
If this is the case, then it is 
probably the most reactionary 
Suggestion ever put forward in 
the Literary Guide. 

| think the writer would do 
well to read the works of some of 
the educationists of the twentieth 
century who have spent a life- 
time studying and using scientific 
research methods in arriving at a 
truer assessment of the child's 
development. A nodding acquain- 
tance with the works of Gersild, 
Isaacs, Dewey, Piaget, Scharnell 
and Bart (to mention only a few) 
would show the writer how 
completely misguided and Vic- 
torian are his conceptions. 

These educationists have used 
their reason and exposed for ever 


the stupidity of thinking in terms 
of * unrelenting thoroughness, the 
iron patience, and the efficient 
grip that ensures every child 
making a predetermined rate of 
progress *. This sounds more like 
a mechanic handling a_high- 
powered motor-car rather than a 
teacher educating a child. If 
teaching were only a matter of 
instruction the problem would be 
relatively simple —fortunately, the 
child is infinitely more complex 
and the real answer correspond- 
ingly less naive.—-VERNON E. 
DanieL, London, NW10. 


Sir,—It is difficult to reconcile 
‘A rational approach to the 
modern world ’ which appears on 
the cover of the Literary Guide 
with Mr C. T. Smith's * Edu- 
cation Scandal *, published in the 
December issue How is Mr 
C, T. Smith qualified to make 
such sweeping statements? From 
what sources did he gather his 
information, and does he really 
believe that his argument, in- 
volving the hypothetical exchange 
of babies, will bear consideration ? 

We have heard all this before 
in the less responsible sections of 
the Press and in the ‘pub’; from 
the Literary Guide we expect 
something better than * the stark 
truth” based upon hearsay and 
unsupported by verifiable facts. 

Having employed the scientific 
method (which | recommend to 
Mr C. T. Smith) in that | have 
tested the children for intelligence 
and reading ability before drawing 
any conclusions, I can say that 
my experience utterly refutes the 
charges which Mr C. T, Smith 
brings against modern teaching 
methods. Although with honesty, 
which | also recommend, | 
cannot claim to know how all 
children so taught compare with 
those who were taught by fear, 
the older generation, whose nery- 
ous wrecks pathetically contend 
that their bullying schooldays did 
them no harm. 


Few teachers would dispute 
that reforms in education are long 
overdue, But they are reforms 
which would enable us to get 
farther away from ‘mass edu- 
cation’; not to turn the clock 
back. 

A little of the self-criticism 
Mr C. T. Smith recommends to 
teachers might well be employed 
by the * older generation’ (is he 
by any strange chance a member 
of it?). Are they so well educated ? 
Have they nothing to learn from 
the psychologist and those who 
give teachers * delusive concep- 
tions of educational values and 
ideals’? 1 am reminded of the 
indignant mother who said to 
the doctor: * Are you telling me 
how to bring up children-——me 
what's buried five?’—-M. GLos- 
TER, Orpington. 

Sir,—As an old teacher (cert. 
1890), | was pleased with C. T. 
Smith's article in the December 
Guide, Certainly children used to 
be sent from the Infant Schools 
well up to their ege-standard in 
reading, writing, and reckoning. 
Those children were taught, for 
teachers then had not given way 
to faddists and fanatics as in 
more recent years. When those 
children left school few, if any, 
could be called illiterate. 
remember none. Much might be 
said in favour of the old pupil- 
teacher system-—-four years as 
pupil-teacher with an examination 
at the end of each year. 

These were valuable years to 
the novice, in charge of a class 
and at the same time learning his 
art by word and example from a 
good practical teacher and disci- 
plinarian. | am not convinced of 
the superiority of the one-subject 
qualification. To my mind the 
well-read man in many subjects 
is better for children than the 
specialist. | judge there always 
have been * passengers’ among 
staffs and | know what they are 
like; but if their numbers are 
increasing—well, | am glad I 
have not to start again.-G. C, 
Fairlight, Sussex. 


Divorce Reform 


Sir,—I cannot agree with you 
when you suggest that the reason 
for the opposition of the Bar to 
reform of the marriage laws 1s 
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lack of personal contact between 
barrister and client. Your com- 
ment implies an isolation which 
does not in fact exist. Nor do I 
think, as many suppose, that 
moral issues are here involved. 
What horrifies ‘the practising 
barrister is a dream, or rather a 
nightmare, of a country in which 
divorce is registered in the same 
way as birth, marriage, and death. 
In effect this would mean that 
the marriage laws would become 
a mere set of rules for the 
management of a government 
department. Lawyers, and par- 
ticularly barristers, who are more 
closely concerned with court 
work in divorce cases, are blinded 
to the defects in the law by the 
fear that for them it may cease to 
be law at all. This fear is not 
unfounded. Law is, after all, a 
lawyer's business, and he cannot 
with any pleasure foresee it being 
transferred to Civil Servants. 
Although the courts are at present 
overworked they do not wish to 
look forward to an underworked 
future. 

Even barristers 
Reform would affect their ma- 
terial interests. I do not share 
your surprise at their attitude. 
ANN Paston, Bristol. 


Murder in Eden 


Could you tell me if the article 
in your November issue by R. J. 
Mostyn on Robert Graves’s book 
is intended to be serious”? 

I do not pretend to an advanced 
Old Testament scholarship, but 
I do know that for half a century, 
from the time of Gunkel and 
Gressman, the mythical basis of 


are human. 


the first chapters of Genesis has 
been 


acknowledged, and it is 


SIR GEORGE THOMSON 


accepted, I think, universally, by 
unbiased scholars, Christian or 
otherwise. 

The relation to Babylonian 
mythology, in particular, is not 
proven; the stories are part of 
the general ‘myth and ritual’ 
background of contemporary Near 
Eastern religion, growing in paral- 
lel but isolated development. 
Their relation to the Gilgamesh 
epic is particularly unsure; there 
is so little overlapping in detail 
that direct influence is very 
unlikely. The dating of the 
present form is also uncertain, as 
it almost certainly had a long 
oral existence before the last 
‘editor’ laid hands on it. How 
far he altered what he found is a 
matter for conjecture; it is very 
likely that he did * moralize’ it. 
All this is a matter of detailed 
scholarship, with no attempt to 
disprove the main thesis, of the 
influence of current mythology; 
if Mr Graves had read previous 
work in the field, there would 
have been no need to submit his 
theory as a startling new discovery 
(or is this just Mr Mostyn’s 
interpretation ?). 

As to disproving the Christian 
doctrine of Redemption, the 
literal historical veracity of the 
story is, to modern Christians, 
with some notable exceptions, no 
longer relevant. The empirical 
study of men has replaced Biblical 
‘authority’ in the doctrine of the 
Fall that needs redeeming; the 
fact of a fallen condition of all 
mankind is one that unbiased 


eyes cannot fail to see. 

The question of Cretan influ- 
ence has been thoroughly investi- 
In the linguistic field, only 
words have been 


gated. 
two Cretan’ 


traced in Hebrew: one, the name 
* Philistine’, and the other, far 
less certainly, some form of 
Tupavvos. The Philistines in all 
probability followed the Hebrews 
into Palestine. So far from 
exerting ‘ Cretan’ influence, they 
were themselves captured by the 
gods and culture of the native 
Canaanites, as think archzxo- 
logical evidence has shown. 
F. G. DownINnG, Oxford. 


Shakespeare 

Sir,—Mr Sykes maintains that 
as the Earl of Oxford died in 1604 
he could not have written at least 
ten plays that respectable scholar- 
ship assigns to years after this 


date. But the orthodox chron- 
ology of the plays has been 
strongly challenged in_ recent 


years by Professor Alexander in 
Shakespeare's Life and Art (1938), 
by Professor F. P. Wilson in 
Marlowe and the Early Shake- 
speare (1953), and by Mr E. A.G. 


Honigman, the editor of the 
New Arden Edition of King 
John (1954). They contend that 
many of the plays must be 
accorded a much earlier date of 
composition than is generally 
supposed. For instance, both 


Alexander and Honigman believe 
that the Hamlet referred to by 
Nashe in 1589 may have been an 
early version by Shakespeare. 

Their arguments clearly suggest 
that the whole orthodox chron- 
ology may well be in the melting- 
pot. Date of composition and 
date of publication are not 
necessarily the same. 

Quartos of twelve Shakespeare 
plays were issued in a steady 
flow between 1597 and 1604, the 
year of Oxford’s death. Then 
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the flow abruptly ceased. None 
appeared in 1605, 1606, or 1607, 
one in 1608. Troilus and Cressida 
was published in 1609 with a 
preface boasting that the grand 
possessors of the manuscript 
deprecated its publication. Is it 
not likely that the * grand posses- 
sors ’ were the Earls of Pembroke 
and Montgomery, ‘The Most 
Noble and Incomparable Pair of 
Brethren’, to whom the First 
Folio of 1623 was dedicated? 
The Earl of Montgomery was 
Oxford’s son-in-law, the Earl of 
Pembroke nearly became one. 

Rutland was not the only 
emissary to Denmark. In 1582 
Oxford’s brother-in-law, Lord 
Willoughby D’Eresby, was sent 
to Elsinore to confer the Order 
of the Garter on the Danish 
King, and in his Relation wrote 
of royal feasts, volleys of shots, 
and cunning fireworks. Details 
of a civilization new even to the 
travelled Oxford would have 
appealed to his eager, questing 
mind, especially as the story of 
*Amleth, Prince of Denmark ’, 
on which Hamlet is based, had 
elements adaptable to his own per- 
sonal experiences, which it was his 
custom to embody in his, plays 
—e.g. All’s Well that Ends Well 
and Measure for Measure. 

In 1583 Oxford complained bit- 
terly to his father-in-law, Lord 
Burghley, of being spied on by 
one of his men, a complaint 
repeated in Sonnet 12/ in similar 
terms. Oxford’s widowed mother 
had made an ‘ o’er hasty’ mar- 
riage and lived with her second 
husband at Oxford’s ancestral 
home, Castle Hedingham. I 
venture to suggest that 1583 saw 
the birth of what was to develop 
into the greatest play of all time. 

I agree with Mr Empson that 
Professor Porohovshikov was in- 
correct in stating that Shake- 
speare * never stepped into a court 
of law’. I would submit, how- 
ever, that there is a wide difference 
between the general acquaintance 
with the law that comes to an 
outsider with cases in the courts 
and the profound and accurate 
knowledge of complicated legal 
procedure shown in many of the 
plays. Lord Oxford was a 
student at Gray’s Inn for three 
years.—T. L. Apamson, Finchley. 
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